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W. Graeme Lines, toy marketer 
for Lines Bros., Ltd., thinks 

=i alolt-Uale Mm) salesmanship is 
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Fewer auto workers — what tt means 
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Booster shots for bumper crops 


Au living things need help to grow, the fruits depth . . . with st 
of the earth no less than the children of man. In vestment Is usually 
the West crop vields are kept high with nitrogen crop vield. 
rich ammonia fertilizer by Shell Chemical. Pioneering wi 
Nitrojection Service is the Shell-developed ways to use them 
method of injecting ammonia gas directly into important Shell Chen 
the soil with modified cultivator shanks. Nitro- contribution to the nation’s 


gen—vital to plant growth—is placed at root agricultural productivity. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 





INn BUSINESS THIS W E E K December 20, 1958 


GENERAL BUSINESS SALES GET INTO THE XMAS SPIRIT. Retailers are jubilant, and a expect 


the last-minute rush to offset a gloomy year 


CONSUMERS SPEND—BUT STILL STASH IT AWAY. Despite resurgent 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK retail sales and fears that inflation will weaken the dollar, savings hit a record 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 
INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK STRIKE HITS N. Y: PAPERS WHEN IT HURTS MOST. Dispute with Deliver- 


PERSONAL BUSINESS ers Union dries up lucrative Christmas ad revenues for publishers of city’s big 
THE TREND dailies lett 
aay Pre Posey Arcos yapatetedd ECONOMY STUDY YET? Sen. Johnson proposes it in an « 
do something about inflation. Democrats see it as good politics, good econom 


GIANT “WHOLESALE” BANK IN THE MAKING. J. P. Morgan and G 


anty Trust could dominate New York’s corporate banking. . 


EVERYBODY LOVES POSTED PRICES. Surprisingly, both auto dealers and 


their customers seem to be happy with the price tags now required by law 


AT&T ROCKETS AFTER 3-TO-1 SPLIT. Dividend will pierce $9 ceiling, with 


three new shares bringing $9.90. Price jumps $23, to reach $225 on first sales. .. 


GOLD FLASHES A WARNING. $2-billion U.S. loss, biggest ever in a year, 


means export problems but not a run on the dollar 





BEHIND A&P’s LIFTED VEIL. What big food chain’s first public disclosure 
in 99-year history shows. .... Ae re: eauseacieay 


IN BUSINESS. News about Boston & Maine’s fiscal moves, Eastern Air Lines 


strikes, actions by Supreme Court, abandonment of private reactor project 





THE DEPARTMENTS 


BUSINESS ABROAD: More Push Overseas for Singer Sewing. More than half this world leader’s ; 
now come from abroad as the home market softens. 


In Business Abroad. News about Brazilian steel industry, Canatets Buy Brit 
program, Britain’s trade future, Canadian Ex-lm Bank, Australian aspirin 


FINANCE: Banks Set Up a Rival Plan as credit unions continue their growth in deposits and 


loans 
a) 


LABOR: The Jobs That Are Gone Forever. etroit, stepped-up productivity mear 
fewer auto workers are needed, even if there’s a boom in sales 
Hoffa Slapped. Court upholds monitors’ power over Teamsters uni 
that union officials can be removed if they don’t comply 
In Labor. News about Laundry Workers’ insurance, bargaining ur 


party, inadian nickel strikers, textile devel pment agency 


MANAGEMENT: _ In Management. News about Walworth proxy fight, holiday weekends, merger of 
Waste King and Cribbe nh & Sext n, jobs for 1959 grad 


MARKETING: | In Marketing. News about Sunbeam’s distribution plan, magazine 
killed by Post Office, Schlitz beer, Greyhound’s switch in car rentals 
British Toymakers Woo U.S. Small ~~ Lines Bros. is leading the toy 
the $1.7-billion American market 


THE MARKETS: The Mood Is Fairly Cheerful. M mutual fund managers 


fidence ct + 
ice, |U 


market with moderate cont 


uched with uneasiness. 


In the Markets. News about new high for industrials, H. K. Porter’s 
Arvida’s new issue, pharmaceutical tobacco merger, bank proxy fight. 


PRODUCTION: New Products 
REGIONS: Glamor of Cheap Power Fades. In the Pacific Northwest, 
power rplus instead of short ige, the 2-n \| rate may soon gc 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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1946 Year Month Week 
Average Ago Ago Ago 


§ Latest 
Week 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart) . . ; 91.6 138.0 136.9 7140.6 *141.7 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,742 2,000 +1,985 


2,036 


Automobiles and trucks 62,880 175,252 149,178 +179,872 172,021 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $46,603 $48,336 $57,657 $59,875 


Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 12,570 12,378 12,017 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)................2005- 4,751 6,884 6,968 7,067 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,500 1,433 1,508 


13,450 
7,097 
1,438 


Paperboard (tons " 167,269 288,876 313,809 277,282 309,537 


TRADE 


Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and lI.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) ; 
Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted)... . 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = Bai 396.3 391.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 a 't73. 84 91.0 90.0 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) +75. 83.9 82.7 

Pn eee 17.8¢ 17.8¢ 18.2¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 — ++76. J 187.4 187.4 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) ‘ ) $41.17 $39.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, lb.)....... Shas ce ear iels 1 29.095¢ 28.950¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu. 97 $2.17 $2.01 $2.02 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... "3. 34.75¢ 34.46¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.).... $1.66 $1.62 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 10) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate). .. 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks +t45, 56,710 56,874 57,214 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks +71, 87,390 93,710 94,930 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks tt9, 31,819 30,592 30,675 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks +49, 25,630 31,288 32,149 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding - ; 25,617 27,100 27,844 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 1946 Year Month 


Average Ago Ago 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) November $179.3 $350.2 $375.5 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) November $15.0 $16.8 
Bank debits (in millions).......... November +4 $189,246 $212,894 $1 
Housing starts (in thousands).......... November 78.2 111.0 
Employment (in millions) arated November 64.9 65.3 
Unemployment (in millions)....... ... November 3.2 3.8 
Imports (in millions ae reer September $1,009 $953 


58,858 
95,134 
30,804 
31,877 
27,847 


Latest 
Month 


$360.0 
$16.8 
83,092 
102.0 
64.7 
3.8 
$1,116 


ninary, week ended December 13, 1958. ++ Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
N.A. 


+ Revised ** Ten designated markets, middling in. ot available at press time. 


THE PICTURES—Cover—Ron Appelbe; 17—Joan Sydiow; 20—{top) W.\ bot.) Joan Sydiow; 21—<{I/ 
Joan Sydliow; 22 2 


Tank Car Co.; 73, 74—Singer Mfg. Co.; 88, 89—Ron Appelbe 
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B.EGoodrich 





Automatic washing machine 
scrubs with swirling sand 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in 


Problem: That cone-shaped tank is a 
washing machine in a coal mine. Its 
job is to make sure users get all coal, 
no unburnable rocks in their furnaces. 
A torrent of sand and water—15,000 
gallons a minute—circulates in and out 
of the tank. As coal swirls through this 
thick mixture, rock and shale sink to 
the bottom, are drained away. The 
coal, being lighter, is skimmed off the 
top. 

But how to pipe the sandy mixture 
in at different levels was a problem. It 


rubber brought extra savings 
would wear holes through metal pipe 
in no time. 

What was done: Company engineers 
remembered that a rubber hose devel- 
oped by B.F.Goodrich had given un- 





usually good service handling rough 
naterials in another installation. This 


hose is made with a special lining of 


the toughest wear-resisting rubber 
known. The rubber ts so rugged that 
on many jobs it outlasts the hardest 
steel 10 to 1. 


Savings: Some 42 lengths of B.F, 


Goodrich rubber hose were install 
You see several sizes of it in the | 
ture, delivering sand and water to t 
tank. The coal company’s chief engine 
expects this hose to last six or sey 


years—many times longer than | 
Where to buy:Your B. F.Goodricl 


tributor has the exact specihcations I 
the B. F.Goodrich hose described | 


And, as a factory-trained special 


rubber products, he can answer y 


questions about a// the rubber pz 


ucts B.F.Goodrich makes for indu 
B.F.Goodrich Industrial Py 
Company, Dept. M-487, Akron 18, O/ 


BE Goodrich industrial _— products 











CVT AYW L_ORID PUTS IMAGINATION 
INTO YOUR AUTOMATION 


Not ready for robots? Fast-moving progress in automation can out-date 

your packaging operations in just a few years. That's why you'll find Gaylord 
in the lead with new engineering techniques for high-speed packaging and 
handling lines. In the lead, too, with volume production of precision-built 


containers that meet the requirements of today’s automated lines. 
7 
Regular corrugated containers by the hundred-thousand . . . or 


specialized packaging . . . call your G-man. He'll help you profit by 
putting packaging imagination into your automation. 


PLANTS COAST TO COAST 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 
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READERS REPORT 





Advertising Research 


Dear Sir: 

The article A Profit Yardstick 
for Advertising |[BW—Nov.22°58 
p49] was of considerable interest 
tec us because we too have been 
applying operations research to 
‘his problem. 

Our approach uses a specific area 
of O. R., game theory, and con- 
siders our level of advertising as a 
course of strategy against all com- 
petitors (considered as a composite 
“player” against us) set so that 
our advertising level breaks even 
no matter what competition does 
against us and makes gains on the 
competition when competition 
makes poor moves. 

In our calculations, we use one 
set of relative values when the 
direction of the business cycle is 
downward, and a different set of 
such values when the direction of 
the business cycle is upward 


F. D. RoBINSON 
VICE-PRES. AND TREASURER 
DIEBOLD INC. 
CANTON, OHIO 


New Use for Old Frames 


Dear Sir: 
Selling Style in Eyeglasses [BW 
Nov.8°58.p43] intrigued 80 vol- 
unteers at New Eyes tor the Needy 
selfishly. The more glasses sold 
the more (we hope) discarded ones 
will find their way to New Eyes 
Short Hills. N.. J. Re-usable plas 
tic frames are sent to medical mis 
sions abroad. Metal frames are 
sent to a refinery and the redeemed 
cash used to buy new glasses tol 
the medically indigent. 
. We solicit no money 
Mrs. JOHN G. MCCULLOCH 
NEW EYES FOR THE NEEDY 
SHORT HILLS, N. J. 


Population Figures 


Dear Sir: 

I notice ...a reference [BW— 
Nov.15°58,p36] to certain popula- 
tion projections in a Census Bureau 
bulletin issued Nov. 10. Since 
regard this as a very important 
appraisal of the prospects for popu 
lation increase in this country 
it seems . . . appropriate to co 
some of the .. . descriptive phras 

included in your brief discu 
sion. 

If stated in a litthke more con- 
servative language, it is true that 
the “Baby boom outruns estimat 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC AND 


RIG HELP FROM SMALL BUSINESS. H. P. Bitzer (right), Executive Vice-President of American Coil Spring Company Muskego, 
Mich ind Western Electric's Art Betz discuss Western Electric order for spring used in dial of Bell telephones we make (see inset 
Over 90 of Western Electric suppliers are “small businesses” like American Coil Spring ... having fewer than 500 employee 








ITS 37,000 PARTNERS 


Like any large business with a big job to do, Western 
Electric depends on the help of many other businesses— 
mostly small. From Maine to California thousands of com- 
panies help us provide things needed for Bell telephone 
service, and national defense. In return, these ‘‘partners”’ 
received well over a billion dollars last year . . . benefit- 
ing communities by supporting jobs and paying taxes. 


















WIRE IN THE RAW. Part of this mountain of copper bars 


is destined to be drawn into telephone wire for cable in 









Last year about 37,000 companies employing some five 


million people . . Wester slectric wi : : as Western Electric factories. As one of the world’s largest user 
| pl helped Weste m Electric with its job as Wastean aammiunes aims ts Gs amma ot ace 
manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell System. copper mining states as Utah, Arizona, Nevada and Montana 


This supplier “team” works in 3,165 cities and towns in 
every state across the nation. It includes giant, blue-chip 
corporations and three-man operations; but more than 90% 
of the companies were “small businesses” with fewer than 
500 employees. 


Whatever their size, Western Electric counts heavily 
on their specialized help. From some firms came raw 
materials and parts for our factories . . . from others, fin- 
ished products we buy for ourselves or the Bell telephone 
companies. Some provided special services like transporta- —. 

. ‘ J 7 . . . ; BOOK-PRINTER. William C. Clegg, head of the Clegg Com 
tion .. . some helped with our defense work. ame ek Gas Maia, Wea a ce Ge ee 
, . : . & some 2,600 different telephone directories for the Bell Tel 
Western Electric dollars paid out to these firms —$1,224,- pl nai Sadan: Genre phone “book” is just one of thou 


000,000 in 1957 —met payrolls and paid taxes in thousands items we purchase for the Bell telephone operating compan 


ma 
of communities. Besides, many of our suppliers gained 
new know-how from expert W.E. technical advice. 


One of the facts of business life here in America is the 
interdependence of large and small companies. It gets the 





big jobs done ... and spreads prosperity the length and 
J ] | | 


breadth of the nation. 
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PrALKING TREES. For over 18 years Fernwood Industri 
of Fernwood, Miss. has helped Western Electric supply t 
phone poles to the Bell telephone operating companit i 





MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM Fernwood’s L. E. Ramsay and E. C. King complete the fina 
inspecting and scheduling of an outgoing shipment of p 
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2 e  whs pe 
are Kit AE seth TSH i ‘ : 
BIG HAUL. Last year Western Electric’s transportation bill totalled 65 NIKE BUILDER. Ralph DiCiurcio works at the Whiting & 
million dollars. Among the more than 4,000 carriers which shared in this Davis ¢ of Plainville, Mass. He helps make important e! 
sum was Scott Bros., a trucking company operating in the Philadelphia tronic mponents used in the NIKE guided missile syst 
area. Western Electric business supported jobs for many trainmen, sea- Whiting & Davis is one of many companies which help prim 


men and freight-handlers—as well as truckers—during the past year. contractor, Western Electric, build NIKE systems for + \ 
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BIG HELP FROM SMALL BUSINESS. H. P. Bitzer (right), Executive Vice-President of American Coil Spring Company, Muskego, 
Mich.. and Western Electric’s Art Betz discuss Western Electric order for spring used in dial of Bell telephones we make (see inset 
Over 90 of Western Electric suppliers are “small businesses” like American Coil Spring ... having fewer than 500 employee 








ITS 37,000 PARTNERS 


Like any large business with a big job to do, Western 
Electric depends on the help of many other businesses— 
mostly small. From Maine to California thousands of com- 
panies help us provide things needed for Bell telephone 
service, and national defense. In return, these “partners” 
received well over a billion dollars last year . . . benefit- 
ing communities by supporting jobs and paying taxes. 



















WIRE IN THE RAW. Part of this mountain of copper bar 


is destined to be drawn into telephone wire for cable in 
























Last year about 37,000 companies employing some five 


li > . . » lecter Tantric : - : ies Western Electric factories. As one of the world’s largest users 
million people helped Western Electric w ith its job as Wee aaaeiaes Gime oe ae agua ak cae 
manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell System. copper mining states as Utah, Arizona, Nevada and Montana. 


This supplier “team” works in 3,165 cities and towns in 
every state across the nation. It includes giant, blue-chip 
corporations and three-man operations; but more than 90% 
of the companies were “small businesses” with fewer than 
500 employees. 


Whatever their size, Western Electric counts heavily 
on their specialized help. From some firms came raw 
materials and parts for our factories . . . from others, fin- 
ished products we buy for ourselves or the Bell telephone 
companies. Some provided special services like transporta- 
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of communities. Besides, many of our suppliers gained 
new know-how from expert W.E. technical advice. 





One of the facts of business life here in America is the 
interdependence of large and small companies. It gets the 





big jobs done . . . and spreads prosperity the length and 
breadth of the nation. 
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BIG HAUL. Last year Western Electric’s transportation bill totalled 65 NIKE BUILDER. Ralph DiCiurcio works at the Whiting & 


million dollars. Among the more than 4,000 carriers which shared in this Davis Co. of Plainville, Mass. He helps make important ¢1 
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MECHANICAL 


ae 


“Dust” is generated in many parts of industry, from foun- 
dries to pulp and paper mills, from power plants to 
petroleum refineries. All too often it’s unnecessary eco- 
nomic waste: whatever its origin, recovered dust fre- 
quently is valuable. In fact, it’s a matter of record that 
eight out of ten Buell Dust Recovery Systems pay for 
themselves in just a few years...and keep on earning 


substantial income for many years afterward. 


We'll be glad to explain the features of all three Buell 
Systems to your engineers. For your own information, ask 
for a copy of the booklet “The Collection and Recovery 
of Industrial Dusts”, which covers the industrial dust 
problem clearly and concisely. Just write Dept. 30-L, 

Buell Engineering Company, Inc., 123 Wil- 


ham Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 
recrica BUST COLLECTION SYSTEMS 








but the gap is not as large as the 
wording implies. The point is that 
three years ago the Census Bureau 
prepared four projections of the 
population of the United States up 
through 1975 and that actual popu- 
lation determined as of July 1, 
1958, turned out to be greater than 
the highest of these projections. 
The difference, however, was only 
382,000 

Under the circumstances, _ it 
seemed advisable to the Census 
Bureau to issue a new set of pro- 
jections and to include a_projec- 
tion tuned to a higher level than 
the most optimistic of the previous 
four projections. It was stated, 
however, in the bulletin that the 
fertility assumptions underlying 
this new series “represent a gross 
reproduction rate that has not been 
attained since the beginning of this 
century. This level is not expected 
to be sustained over any length of 
time.” In other words, it is almost 
impossible that population growth 
at this rate will occur. 

Along with the new high level 
series, somewhat modified versions 
of the three of the 1955 projections 
are included in the new bulletin 
and the lowest of the four has been 
discarded. It is not correct. there- 
fore, to say that all of the 1955 
estimates have been “junked,” nor 
to refer to the interval between 
the highest and lowest estimate in 
either set as a predicted range. It 
is true that the new high level 
projection may properly be referred 
to as an upper bound for the cur- 
rent projections, but the lowest of 
the four new projections is not 
necessarily an indicator of the low- 
est population that may occur. 

ROBERT W. BURGESS 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCI 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Co-Author Speaks Up 


Dear Si 

After reading your excellent arti- 
cle on leasing Lease Deals Move 
Into Big Times [BW—Nov.22’58, 
p92]. and noting that my recently 
published McGraw-Hill book “Sale- 
Leasebacks and Leasing in Real 
Estate and Equipment Transac- 
tions,” is quoted at length, the long 
hours of toil at night and on week- 
ends last year came to mind, par- 
ticularly, since my name as Co- 
author was omitted from the story. 

HARVEY GREENFIELD 

ATTORNEY AT LAW 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


¢ Our apologies to Author Green- 
field. 
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Drill barge Wasp, with three 


Rod ERE eee, 
hay Si 


Gardner-Denver rock drills on 26-foot towers, ¢ 


Booming Days on the Cal-Sag Bottleneck 


Vital link in connecting the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence System with the 
Illinois-Mississippi Waterway, the old 
Cal-Sag Canal, just south of Chicago, 
has been echoing to the boom of big- 
time blasting. 

The canal, which might have been 
a bottleneck, is being widened from 60 
to 225 feet. The widening will extend 


ENGINEERING FORESIGHT—PROVED ON THE JOB 
IN GENERAL 


16 miles. It will cost about $30 million. 

More than two million yards of over- 
burden and more than a million cubic 
yards of ledge rock are being removed 
in the first three-mile section of the 
widening project. These huge quanti- 
ties alone would make a difficult job. 
For the contractor, Maryland Con- 
struction Co., there’s an additional 


INDUSTRY, CONSTRUCTION, 


difficulty —making a profit on 
that was bid 46°; 
* beat-the-clock 


below estim 


In such 


stances, only the most efficie: 


dependable equipment will 


explains the wise choice of G 


Denver Model 123 rock drill 
rock removal 
pany, Quincy, Illinois. 


PETROLEUM AND MINING 


GARDNER - DENWER 


t} 


{ 
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Gardner-Denver 
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New Light on Safe Flight... 


Now a new transistorized blinker device. de- wavs where blinker failure or radio interference 


veloped by Mallory, brings increased safety to could invite disaster. 
the nation’s crowded airlanes ... in two ways. . 
This dependable new electronic device is but one 
; example of the way Mallory’s versatile research and 
Newest deve lopment in the search for greater flight 


modern production facilities serve the whole broad 
safety is a tiny electronic unit that blinks the warn- 


range of American growth industries. 
ing lights on wing-tips and tail. It has no moving 
parts to wear out and cause unexpecied, dangerous You ll find Mallory precision components in elec- 


signal failure... and it eliminates a source of inter- tronic computors and miniature hearing 


ference with vital radio reception aboard the plane, space satellites and TV sets... im your 


‘ co tless otl er pl ces, 
Smaller, lighter, more dependable by far than con- weiiiuet sa te 


ventional mechanical units, the Mallory transistorized 


flasher has already been approved by the Air Foree. 


PR MALLORY BCO inc Y 
To all airplanes private or commere ial. passenger MA LLOR 


’ ’ SERVING INDUSTRY WITH THESE PRODUCTS: 
or cargo, it offers safer passage on today’s busy air- ' 
; Electromechanical ¢ Resisiors, Switches, Tuning Devices, Vibrators 
Electrochemical ¢ Capacitors, Mercury and Zine-Carbon Batteries 


Metallurgical e Contacts, Special Metals, Welding Materials 


P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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That “slowdown” in the recovery didn’t last long or amount to much. 


* Gross national product (the value of all goods produced and services 
rendered) is setting a new high in the current quarter. The figure promises 
to be comfortably above a $450-billion annual rate. 


* Physical volume of production this month seems unlikely to reach 
a new record but will fall only a very little short. 


Strikes were the temporary stumbling block (BW—Nov.22’58,p19). 


You can’t really count labor trouble as a slowdown, but rather as an 
interruption of the recovery. Strikes, in the last dozen years, almost without 
exception have been inflationary; their losses have had to be made up in a 
post-strike wave of activity. 


Thus October losses become a part of November-December gains. 


Production, measured for physical volume by the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index, has gained 15 points in seven months. September (auto 
change-over) and October (strikes) accounted for only 1 point each. But 
November added 3 points—bringing the three months nearly up to average. 


Over-all production levels, for the recovery to date, have been dominated 
by the rate of activity in consumers’ durable goods. 


September and October were the slow months, as in output generally 

The Federal Reserve’s index for this type of goods gained 18 points from 
April to August, then fell back 11. It improved little in October, then shot 
up 24 points to 131 in November. 


December will show another good gain for consumers’ durable goods 
output (though not so big as November’s). The effort of auto producers to 
make up for lost time is turning the trick (despite Chrysler’s strike). 

It still looks as though the production lines will roll out 600,000 cars 
this month; they'll be close to 430,000 by this weekend. 


Increasing production is solidly based on consumption—and will be 
for a good while to come. 


This wasn’t simply a matter of the consumer relaxing his spending 
attitudes when he saw the recession passing—although that was a big factor 
It also involved industry—as a consumer of raw materials. 

Both these types of consumption had a major hand in gross national 
product's current rise to annual rate more than $5-billion above the old 
peak of $445.6-billion (set in the third quarter of 1957). 


& 
Rapid liquidaticn of inventory by manufacturers ended as far back as 
August. Buying was hand-to-mouth through September and October 


Since then, all indications have been that industry is trying to add to 
inventories (at least to whatever extent that has been possible with output 
on the rise). 
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Consumer buying, as reflected in the sales of all types of retail estab- 
lishments, took a real turn for the better in November (page 17). 


The story is not alone that volume jumped to a new record of $17.2- 
billion for the month (on a seasonally adjusted basis). It also topped the 
year-earlier figure by better than $600-million. 


And perhaps the most significant thing of all: The last two months have 
shown significant improvement in buying of durable goods. 


Even in November, when consumers are estimated to have spent nearly 
$5.6-billion on hardgoods, the revival was something less than boom-like 
But it was up half a billion from the year’s low, and it fortified hopes for a 
real revival in 1959 and 1960 (BW—Nov.29’58,pp30-31) 


Gains in retail sales last month doubtless owe a good deal to the sub- 
stantial rise in personal income since its low last February 

Last month, people were taking in $360-billion at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate. This was $2'-billion better than the month before, while the 
gain from the low now amounts to nearly $14-billion. 


More people working at nonfarm jobs and particularly in manufacturing 
(along with a lengthening in the factory work week) was the principal factor 
in November’s upturn in personal income 


e 
Housing’s performance in the last half of 1958 has been remarkably 
vigorous—and the rising tempo carries promise for early 1959. 


Quite clearly the fact seems to be that mortgage money has continued 
ample, that interest rates so far have not proved an impediment. This has 
been made possible, it now seems, by exceptional savings (page 19) 


Improvement in housing starts became noticeable in April. Since then 
each month has shown a gain (on a seasonally adjusted annual basis), with 
November’s estimate of 1,330,000 the highest for any month in three years. 


Moreover, it was the highest for any November in four years 


Add up the recent gains in housing, compare them with the last halves 
of other years, and the results will probably surprise you 


Starts in this year’s second half should hit 650,000, almost exactly 
the same as in 1954; this would better 1955’s last half and would be exceeded 
substantially only by 1950 with its 690,000 for the period 


Don’t look now, but there even are signs of improvement in freight car 
buying by the hard-pressed railroads 

Last month’s orders were for 6,295 cars—the first respectable total since 
early in 1957. With output at very low levels, this added more than 4,000 
cars to the backlog which now stands at 28,000. 

This backlog, however, is less than half its year-ago size, and would 
provide only three-months’ capacity operation for car shops 
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BREEP ON IMPROVING... WITTE CILANEPION PAPERS 


What's in a message? Humor, sympatl mbrance, a fri 
ever your card conveys, it looks tter. 1 etter on Cha 
papers. The bright. “*bounce-back” {| I ha ipion qualit 
just happen. It’s the result of careful 1 h and productior 


the most exacting requirements 


Cc) HH ] (>) ~ | 


CHRADDIPION® (PAUP EIRS 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY e HAMILTON, OHIO 
District Sales Off es in New York, Chica Phil f Detroit, St. Lou 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dalla nd San Frar D , ’ 





On the Massachusetts and Maine Turnpikes, internally-lighted PLEXIGLAS pole signs 14 feet in size, one of the largest production- 
type signs ever built, reproduces the Cities Service Company trademark. PLEXIGLAS signs are also used on station pylons. 
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Che micals for In lustry 


FAI ROHM ¢& HAAS 
eae COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA, 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Canadian Distributor: ( ( 
j () / / () 

















What can Pierre Testu-Brissy teach 
the chairman of the board °? 


It was proved 160 years ago: almost Re-examine the facts: nal 
inything can be shipped by air! Now it is possible to ship by air for 

lodav. America’s lop executives are less than by sea. Air cargo saves o 
taking that lesson one ste yD further. crating. has no “hidden” charges. 
They re ovr the overseas air Swilt air delivery pens new n arkets. 


usIness allows vou to reduce inventory ana 


entialat home eliminate overseas warehousing 


\ir cargo shortens the gap between 


|e 


Fastest reservations Most experienced air Most modern 


ontirmed cargo carr 


PAN AML 


CLiPPEeER CARGO . 
——— FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD ——_—_—_—_—_ ~esnsnen ifn cone ——., 
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Sales Get Into the Xmas Spirit 


Retailers are jubilant—and they 
expect a spectacular last-min- 
ute rush that will more than 
offset a gloomy year. 


This will be a record Christmas 
unless the whole country gets buried 
under 64 ft. of snow—like Oswego, N. Y. 

There are soft spots. There are 
crossed fingers. There are merchants 
anxiously circling the one extra 1958 
dav in the final Christmas week. 

But, totting up what BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters this week found in talking to 
storemen coast-to-coast, 1t appears cer- 
tain that the final 10 days of the shop- 
ping season will push sales over the top 

A Houston merchant puts it strongly 
“Tf those last davs turn out the wav we 
hope, this could be a whopper.” 
¢ Gloom—and High Hop.s—Not every 
merchant, even in Houston, goes along 
with that. Some cities report that it’s 
almost dead sure now that neither 
Christmas shopping nor sales for the 
vear will match record-breaker 1957. 
In Boston, for instance, a merchant 
cautions: “We’re all banking on the 
fact there’s one more dav than _ last 
vear between Thanksgiving and Christ 
mas, but it’s doubtful that we'll equal 
last vear’s sales.” 

But for the country as a whole, retail 
business looks like a shoo-in to topple 
last vear’s $200-billion mark. Com- 
merce Dept. figures for total November 
retail sales reached an all-time high of 
$17.18-billion. Of course, that includes 
such things as autos, food, service 
stations, drugstores, lumber, hardware 

lor department stores and specialty 
shops, the picture isn’t quite so rosy. 
\lmost evervbody reports a rather dis 
appointing November. Now, however, 
most places are saving that year-ago 
sales records are tumbling, and lederal 
Reserve Board sales indexes report gains 
in the range of 6%. And this com- 
parison is against the period in 1957 
when the great December buying rush 
took evervbody by surprise 

Around the country, there are three 
kinds of areas: (1) those that see a 
boom developing: (2) those that think 
thev’ll be able to beat 1957 bv a slight 
margin; and (3) those that are trving te 
cut losses. 
¢ Repeat Performance—Tlic enthusiasts 





think they see a repeat performance 
of last vear 

Despite the untimely newspaper 
trike, New York stores report sales 
topping vear-ago figures handsomely 
One store, a big discount clothing 
chain, admits that the lack of advertis 
ing has cost it sales, but cven it savs 
that sales are ahead of last veat 


Philadelphia merchants are going to 


do it again this vear. Estimated gains 
run from 8% to something over 10% 


making up for the early 


nore than | 


1958 slump 


Los Angeles stores are filled with 


eager shoppers—and smiling executives 
\ luxury department store manager 


It’s going like crazy and I haven't 
iny idea why. Every department in the 


tore is doing wel Adds another 
We are running 547-6 thead of a 
ir ago, and with that extra dav it’s 


ing to be the biggest Christmas ever.” 
\tlanta merchant expect booming 


to outdo last vear bv anvwhere 

from to II Denver sales, which 
thi ear held up better than other 
pla keep going up, and_ retailers 
wen't even surprised. ‘They expected 
it. Portland merchants already sav that 
ir-to-date il ire topping 1957 
fig ind Christmas is certain to be 
i record. Even after a spiritless Novem 


ber, Pittsburgh merchants are now talk 
ing about a gain for the ir of 3 + 

¢ Divided—NMerchants in San lrancisco 
ind St. Louis are divided in_ thei 


orts. Golden Gate department stores 


nerally are disappointed, while speci- 


t ops, including men’s stores, say 
usin is booming with sales “up 
htl t ihead 16 " St. Lous 
rerchant ifter a slow. start, think 
December busin mav help them r 
from ly 1958S setbacks 
Shopping is disappointing to Chi 
merchants, too, but thev are bank 
ng on this weekend to pull them up to 
it least 1957 level 
¢ Woe—You can't find even this much 
timism from Milwaukee, Boston, or 
Detroit. Only one department store in 


the home of the Braves reports better 
il ibout Lhe rest are be 
noaning laggard shoppers, with volume 
down as much as 5 In Detroit, re 


tuilers’ hopes for a much bigger Christ 
vas than 1957 are There 
is still some hope that the season will 
top a veal but for the vearlv total, 
hoping only for a 


being dashed 


vo 


ler ire decline 


of not 


more than 6 


|. It’s the Weather 


Warm o1 
of the 
ire lagging 
too mild, then too cold, a met 
Keven two inche: 


old, the weather is gctting 
blame in where 


In Boston, where first 


much regious 
s ike S 
if was 


chant gripes one ol 


of snow can do terrible things to vou 
now that all these ‘UV weather for 
18 


casters warn evervbody how dangcrous 
i little snow can be.” 

In Chicago, where many stores are 
disappointed, zero cold and heavy snows 
have kept people near home. Down- 
town stores thus have suffered, to the 
community department 
stores, one chain reporting a 20% in 
crease for the vear. ‘The same. story 
holds in Milwaukee and Detroit 

We're trving to figure out if it is the 
weather or something else keeping sales 
on the light side,” savs a Detroiter. 

Yet all the talk about the weathea 
has its bright spots. It may mean that 
the annual crush, what with the extra 
dav of shopping, will be bigger than 
ads shoppers hold out to the last 


advantage of 


CVCT 
minute 


ll. Luxury Sells 


One indication that people are again 
getting into the buving mood is_ the 
ilmost universal tendenc\ lux 
urv or higher-priced goods. Furs in pat 
ticular show surprising strength whether 
or not sales of other goods are booming 
or lagging. In Houston, a swanky 
ivs: “The use of color is spurring sales 
ind men are buving again.” ‘The owner 
of another store located in the heart 
f a $7,000-to-S20,000 income market, 


toward 


stor 


idds: “Vl bet [ve sold $50,000 worth 
of furs mvself since ‘Vhanksgiving.” 
ven in Detroit, quite a number of 
women are going to be pleasantly su 
prised by fur gifts. One specialty shop 


is selling an unusual number of S199 to 


$399 scarves and stoles—and the mid 
Ie-income group is doing the buving 

\ Portland jewelry store president 
ivs: “Business is remarkable. It will 
neutralize the vear’s business.” In the 
ime citv, a store reports a strange pat 


tern: “Better things and low-end thing 
ecm to be selling best. It’s the middl 
that is lagging.” 

Phat the rich are spending is con- 
firmed by a top-grade Philadelphia stot 
which reports a “strong November, fol 
lowed by a December that 
three times better so far.” 


¢ Weak Spot—Nerchants 


h iS bc cn 


ire scream 


ing about tovs, the one big item the 
usually can sell hard at Christmas with 
some assurance of adequate margins 


ifter citv they sav tovs are 
price cutting: “Now we ar 
practically giving them away 

What's selling, naturally enough, arc 
ind vpe gadgets 
Vhev'll be shortages here before the sea 
on's over 

Inventory ily has been no 
problem this vear, sav merchants. ‘They 
ill bought close to the chest. Some ad 
mit thev’ll run out of goods 

One thing is certain. ‘There are no 
cries of panic, so it Is safe to sav stor 


But in city 
beset by 


Ice age mussile 


gene! 


helves will be clean when thev go into 
the new veat 


Consumers 


The vear 1958 is drawing to a closc 
with a paradox 
e On the hand, 
sccm to be spending record-breaking 
chunks of cash on Christmas shopping 
page 17). And there's fear of a coming 
flight from the dollar—fear that because 
of the threat of inflation weakening th« 


OM CONSUTCTS 


dollar, more and more people will be 
converting assets from ¢ ish into goods, 
common stocks, real estate, and such 


e¢ On the other hand, savings in 
titutions across the countrv are prepal 
ing to close their books on the biggest 
vear for individual savings W orld 
War II (chart). So far at least, there is 
pparently no discernible rush from the 
collar despite inflation fears 
lotting up all the 


wav in the nation’s 


S1TICC 


monev stashed 


HaAJOTr SAVINGS mie 


dia—commercial banks, savings and loan 
issociations, mutual savings banks, life 
nsurance, U.S. savings bonds, and 
credit unions—vou find that total new 
individual savings f 195S will top 
S19-billion. That will be a 5( jump 
from the $12.7-billion peopl tucked 
iside last vear. And it will easily sur 
Piss th pl ous postw record the 
315-billion squirreled away in 195¢ 


e Nlore for Investment—Not since the 


aoods-starved World War II vears. of 
144 and 1945 have individual savings 
pproached this vear’s massive inflow of 
sh. Washington officials, noting the 
big rush ilready revising some of 
their f ists for next vear All agree 
that it m isl non ll b i] 
ble for in tinent 
e Phe l’ederal Lo | n B 
t opt tic of all the government 
ncl th 3 np im S&l 
ount ll nean le mortgag 
funds will be on tap almost everywhere 
n th init 
e Ihe securit A Iexchan 
Commi nh Sa the savings rise will 
pro 1¢ mn } 1¢ t tal | 
ng as well as housing 
e the lederal Reserve Board is 
hearten the t that mori 
saving vill permit i inflationat 
financing of new plant and equipment 
ind will also tend t urb the risc im 
nterest rate 
¢ Why So Thrifty?—lThe public’s pas 
ion for savings puzzics bankers, saving 


officials, and mincr\ Onomist 


in readily 


Phe explain the big jump 
in savings, especially at the commercial 
banks 11 1g the T T half if | 3S 


i he recession led anxious consumers to 


put mon side until the Ono 
fall 
of governinent securitic 
cd 1 hig vestors hif 
wscd man ng investors to shift to 
ward the higher rates offered by bank 


\ I ! 


weather cleared. In addition, the 


in iclds 


time deposits 
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Spend—But Still Stash It Away 


Annual Increase in Savings at Savings Institutions 


_ 
— 


1952 
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1954 


Data: Federal Home Loan Board; Business Week estimates 


But now that the economy is clearly 
licaded toward new highs and con 
sumer spending is beginning to mount, 
that explanation loses force. Still, cus 
tomers loaded with new savings con 
tinue to crowd the deposit windows of 
most savings institutions, though the 
inflow has slackened in some cities since 
October. And BUSINESS WEEK Tc porters 
talking to bank executives, S&L officers, 
and economists throughout the countr 
this week found widespread confidence 
that the high rate of savings will con- 
tinue during most of 1959. They expect 
rising personal incomes generated by 
recovery to offset a considerable increase 
in consumer spending, especially fas 
autos and home appliances. 
¢ Out of the Mattress—Whatever the 
cxplanation, most agree that the new 
nationwide trend is healthy. 

R. Stewart Rauch, Jr., president of 
the Philadelphia Savings Fund Society, 
that city’s biggest savings bank, at first 
assumed that the surge stemmed from 
the recession. But he expresses the gen- 
cral bewilderment. “Certainly,” he 
savs, “they should no longer have such 
a motive. Frankly, we don’t know why 
they continue to increase their savings.” 
\t his bank, this year’s new savings are 
up more than 50% from last  vear’s 
$30.6-million gain. 

In Boston, an S&L vice-president at 
tributes his institution’s increase both 
to a flight from the financial markets 
catlier this vear and a quest for refuge 
trom the recession. “It’s truce we got a 
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iot of checks from brokerage offices this 
vear,”” he savs. “But it didn’t all come 
from the market some of it 
from the mattress. We ran a promo- 
tion this vear in which we gave away 
more than 3,000 Scotch coolers for new 
iccounts. You wouldn't beheve it, but 
we had people come in here with thou- 
sands of dollars in small bills, and some 
of that money literally smelled of moth- 
balls.” Boston banks, however, have re- 
corded some recent slowing in the rate 
of incoming deposits, and the officer of 


Calc 


another S&L in the same city notes 
more borrowing on pass books this 


month for the purchase of new cars 
and appliances. 

¢ Pooh to Inflation—A_ vice-president 
of Milwaukee’s lirst Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank credits higher interest rates 
as the biggest factor behind his bank’s 
18% climb in savings. He pooh-poohs 
fears of inflation. First Wisconsin ex 
pects to plow much of its new hoard 
into municipal bonds with somewhat 
longer maturities and in larger amounts. 

In Los Angeles, the flow of money 
into S&Ls is outrunning the demand 
tor mortgage money. But the tide has 
slackened slightly since early fall. The 
Los Angeles Federal Savings & Loan 
Assn. savs the inflow is now only double 
last vear’s rate—instead of triple, as it 
was two months earlier. 

Both bankers and S&L officials fore 
sce tougher competition for mortgages 
in Southern California. One S&L presi 
dent thinks he will be granting bigger 


N 
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loans on cach property and disconti 


ing fees, but he expects the going rat 
of 6% on home mortgages to remain 
firm. 

¢ Slowdown in Farm Belt—lhe most 


noticeable slackening in the rate of sa 

ing has occurred in the Midwest farm 
areas. ‘There, bumper crops and high 
livestock prices early in the vear brought 


an upsurge in savings sooner than th 
rest of the country. Now the tapering 


oft is earlier, too. 

In the Kansas City Federal Reserve 
District, city banks saw arri 
at record rates during the first half, but 
the growth is now only one-third as fast 
At country banks, deposits jumped even 
more than in the cities carly this vear 
but the rate has slowed perceptibly since 
August. , 

Banks in the Minneapolis and St 
Louis areas also report some letup in 
saving since October. In St. Louis, how 
ever, S&Ls are still attracting a high 
volume of deposits by offering 34 to 
+% to shareholders. One suburban 
S&L association, which solicits busin« 
around the world by mail, has boosted 
share accounts by $30-million from 
last vear’s total of $3-million 
¢ Recovering Regions—In Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Seattle, and Detroit—hit long 
and hard by the recession—savings con 
tinue to mount. Pittsburgh’s upturn 
began last August as the steel industi 
started to recover. Detroit's savings ar 
up substantially despite disasters in auto 
employment (page 39) 


savings 








¢ Surprise Action—| 
sudden! | 
h id | n 
tween the | 
Cit hicl 
Tite pa] I 
Mail D 
dow I 
Shunni 
members of Newspapers & Mail Deliverers Union, caused shutdown negotiati 


PICKETS, of New York's regular dailies. packag 


New Yorkers came from 


sold newspapers from its plant during first few to news-hungry 
N. Y. TIMES SOME RELIEF other media. NBC television and_ radio 


days of Deliverers’ strike. When printers balked 


at crossing picket line at Daily News, it stopped publishing along station published a single pags 
general news items prepared by its news staff 


containing program listings and 
with the city’s cight other major newspapers. 
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N.Y. Papers When It Hurts Most 


vetoed the package in a close vote. 
After two days of selling papers at their 
plants, most of New York’s major news- 
papers stopped publishing when print- 
ers emploved by New York’s Dail 
News refused to cross the Deliverers 
picket line. With only special interest 
and foreign language papers being 
printed, the “Big Town” became a 
no-news town. 

By any measure—revenues, timing, 
employment, advertising—the hardest 
hit by the shutdown were the ncws- 
papers, themselves. Cut off from their 
lucrative Christmas advertising season, 
lost revenue was estimated to be $5 
million daily. ‘The New York ‘limes. 
for example, reported that its Sunday 
edition alone would have produced a 
gross advertising revenue of $1.1-mil 


xi 


a a 
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LATE BERS rast 
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lion, a circulation revenue of $250,000. 
Reluctant to furlough its emplovees, 
the Times was “keeping them on, but 
they're only going through the mo- 
tions. 

Most of the paper’s news coverage 
was being funneled to its radio station, 
WOXR, which had expanded its news 
schedule. Some of the remaining 
papers—staggered, too, with revenue 
losses comparable in effect to the ‘Times’ 

furloughed most of their emplovees 
or otherwise cut back expenses. 
¢ Precarious Position—As_ the — shut- 
down lengthened, added threats to in- 
come mounted. Most New York papers, 
despite their high ad volume and high 
circulation, are notoriously poor profit 
makers. Since most are privately owned 
ind rarely publish financial statements, 


facts are hard to find. But a look at th 
New York ‘Times financial report 
ieased last spring (BW—May3'55,p92 
shows a precarious line of march towar 
profit—even for the well-off ‘Tim 
(1) A 10-day strike in December, 1 

for instance, wiped out profits earned 
in the previous 1] months; (2) despit 
a jump of 2-million advertising lines 1 
1954, revenues trailed increasing cost 
(3) it took a jump of 5-million lin 
1955, plus ad rate increases and a be 
in Sundav newsstand prices to  brin 
revenues and costs into line; (+) profit 
moved up in 1956 only after anoth 


boost in ad rates and a 4.5-muillion 
in lineage. ‘Vhe ‘Times has operat 
profitably for 60 vears—some of tl 
iean, some lush. But in 1957, it 
income was only $3.6-million on 


put out one-page 


N.Y. CENTRAL 


sheet for convenience of its Commuters ... 


mimeographed new 


coverage by CBS and NBC included 
TV a look at the Sunday 
mentators read the blurbs 


comics as Com 








sales close to $85-million, or little more 
than 3.5 Most New York papers 
don't do that well 

Phe threat of publishing instability 
could tempt advertisers to trv to make 
tougher deals on rate 
¢ Calm Retailers—! h« 
biggest advertiscrs—the 
ilm during the 
davs of the shutdown. Most 
being carricd by the 
of Christmas gift buving 


newspapers’ 
retail merchants 
wer first half dozen 
said sales 

momentum 
Some depart- 


thead of 


Wcor'e 


said volume 


ment store was 
last vear, but this was no great trick: 
New York's retail merchants were the 
hardest hit of all during a Christmas 
cason subway strike last vear. One 
New York department store guessed 
that its inability to place ads that te- 
quire telephone and mail response had 
probably cut into sales, but added 
we're busv all the time New York’s 
Macy's said “volume was up to expecta- 
tion ind mavbe more 

Ihe shutdown had its greatest effect 


on advertisers in specialty businesses, 
which often rely on big display and 


price ad S. Klein’s, a softgoods and 
apparel store, resorted to ads taped to 
subway train windows. Movie houses 


tepped up radio ads 
caught in the midst of a busy 


Broadway play S. 
opening 


week, lost the giant portions of pub 
licity they receive from critics’ reviews. 
lrustratingly, for press agents, a num- 
ber of new shows received raves. ‘The 


critics, for example, gave enthusiastic 


approval to Archibald MacLeish’s J.B. 


¢ Substitute Grape Vines—As__ the 
newspaper blackout continued, — the 
scurry for news became a chore for a 


citv used to finding news wherever it 
turns. In attempts to fill the gap, an 
irray Of “news sources appearec 

e The New York Central RR be- 


“oldest daily com- 
New York’’ for its pas- 


ran publishing the 
mutter paper in 
cnegce!l 


° New 


tclevision 


and 
news 


Station 
their 
market 


York’s radio 


tations boosted 


crag T¢ id to k 


closings, 
sports details. 
circulation papers 


more 


tossed in news analvses 

e Limited 
becfed up new sent 
One foreign lan 


guage daily printed a section in English. 


COVCTAZC, 


Opi to newsstands 


e Firm Stand—At midweck the Pub- 
lishers Assn. had taken a hard stand, 
offering the Deliverers the same pack- 
thev had rejected Lhe publi hers 
negotiating with seven other craft 
unions and reportedly have a_ verbal 
recent ith all but the Printing 
Pressmen to a ept the 97 package The 
offer is based on an carher agreement 
with the Newspaper Guild. If the pub- 
lishers grant additional gains to the De- 


troubles from 
Deliverers, mean 
fishing for a face 


court new 
Lh 


to be 


liverers, they 
the other craft 
while, are said 
formula based on fringe benefit 
provement 


aVING 
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The Broadest Economic 





~<a 
LYNDON JOHNSON, Senate majority 
leader, proposes a thorough look at inflation. 


y <% . Sa 
JOHN SPARKMAN has inside track to 
head a Senate study, but post may go to... 


PAUL DOUGLAS, a professional economist 


and next in line among Democratic senators. 





For two vears, in three much-pub- 
licized investigations, Democrats in 
charge of Congress have made efforts to 


solve the political and economic m 
teries of present-day inflation 

Now thev are ready to c 
1 fresh start 
most 


mcede fail 


ure and make dering 
the broadest and 


quiry on the subject ever held 


exhaustive in 


What they want to know How 
can inflation persist in times of plenti 
ful production, excess industrial ca 


pacity, even unemployment—and what 
aus 
check if 


Democrats 


can government do to 


e Baffled— lhe 


are dissatis- 


fied with orthodox monetary policy and 
tight mone 1 check on rising prices, 
particularly with the record of the Fed 
eral Reserve the past two years. But 
thev are puzzled and worried by their 


failure to produce anv alternative 

The fresh start, announced last weck 
by Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B 
Johnson in a lexas speech, will seek 
an explanation that is acceptable to 
cconomists and a that iccepta 
ble to politicians 
e Risky Politics—This is a large order, 
and it contains some But Demo 


CUTC 


} 
TISKS 


crats are determined to make the cftort 
for a number of reasons: 
e Thev know that inflation § has 


been a potent political issue in the past 
and one again. In_ particular, 
thev recall how Pres. ‘Truman in 1945 
pinned a “do-nothing”’ label on the Re- 


can be 


publican SOth Congress, largely on the 
issue of the rise in living costs. ‘The 
don’t want to be caught in a similar 
position in 1960 

e They realize their party will be 
parti ular] ulnerable becau of the 
spending programs they intend to spon 
sor in the next two vears 

e Like Republicans in Admin 
istration and ponsible officials in 
everv. industrial untrv of the free 
world, thev are honestly puzzled by 
many aspects of the new inflation and 
what it might | for in the wav of 
new legislati n 


¢ Echo of TNEC—The scope and pos 


sible signifi 1¢ f what Johnson h 
in mind is revealed by his analogy with 
a study conducted in the late 193 | 
the lemporarv National Economic 
Committee, a 1dimark itical 


econom 


I'NEC’s chief impact was indirect. 


The cumulative ffect of its mor 
graphs was to introduce the ideas of 
the late Lord Kevnes into government 


thinking, particularly the idea of using 
budget deficits as a major means of com 
batting recession 

“It seems to me we need to take the 
kind of look once 
Johnson 


same irching 


again,’ 
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Study Yet? 


¢ Who'll Do It—Johnson wants the 
Joint Economic Committee to conduct 
the study. His announcement caught 
by surprise the two men most immedi- 
ately involved—Sen. Paul Douglas (D- 
Il.) and Sen. John Sparkman (D- 
Ala.). 

One or the other will have the 
chairmanship—Sparkman if he wants 
it, Douglas if Sparkman doesn’t. Under 
committee rules, the chairmanship is 
to pass next year to a senator, and 
Sparkman is the senior Democrat. But 
four vears ago, in the same circum- 
stances, he kept the chairmanship of 
the Senate Small Business Committee 
and the Housing Subcommittee of the 
Banking & Currency Committee, while 
Douglas took the economic  assign- 
ment. 

Sparkman isn’t saving what he will 
do this time. Aides say he is with- 
holding a decision until he confers 
with Johnson in Washington. But he 
already has one major economic study 
on his schedule—a look at all the federal 
housing laws. And the Small Business 
Committee is an excellent political 
forum for any senator running for re- 
election, as Sparkman will be in 1960. 
Rather than spread himself too thin, or 
buck the Democratic policy of limiting 
a senator to one major committee chair, 
Sparkman is likely to clear the way for 
Douglas. 
¢ Douglas’ Views—Douglas has already 
reacted favorably to the idea of an 
inflation study, suggesting that it be 
widened to include unemployment. By 
professional training and experience in 
the Senate, he seems to be a natural 
for what Johnson has in mind. Before 
being elected to the Senate, he was a 
professional economist of considerable 
stature. In 1950, he led an investigation 
of monetary and credit policy that 
paved the way for the Treasury-! ederal 
Reserve accord of 1951. 

Douglas argued strongly then for 
orthodox monetary policy as a means 
of checking inflation, particularly op- 
posing the policy of having the Fed 


support government bonds at fixed 
interest rates. In recent years, however, 
he has been a_ consistent critic of 
William McC. Martin, chairman of 


the Federal Reserve Board. 

¢ Limelight or Sidetrack?—Douglas is 
likely to welcome the chance to head 
another major study. Like Sparkman, 
he must run for reelection in 1960, 
and the Economic Committee is_ his 
only chance for a chairmanship that 
will create favorable publicity. 

There is also a possibility that John- 
son has a strategic reason for placing 
the study in a committee that could 
fall to Douglas. The Illinoisan is one 
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of the most ardent civil rights advocates 
in the Senate, and, if some of his energy 
is drained into a major economic study, 
Johnson might find his own task of 
compromising North-South differences 
a bit easier. 

¢ In Progress—No matter who gets the 
chairmanship, it’s clear that the funda- 
mental political purpose of the Demo- 
cratic leadership is to start building an 
anti-inflation background for the party. 
Ihree inquiries wrestled vainly with 
this problem through most of the 85th 
Congress: 

The Joint Economic Committee 
under the present chairman, Rep. 
Wright Patman (D-Tex.), is still hold- 
ing hearings into the relationship of 
prices to economic stability and growth. 

Vhis week the committee heard 24 
economists from labor, industry, and 
academic circles. During these hearings 
and one held last spring, the committee 
developed a wide variety of views from 
economists, but little by wav of sugges- 
tions for public policy. 

The Senate Finance Committee un- 
der Chmn. Harry F. Byrd (D-Va.) con- 
ducted another set of hearings this vear, 
but made no recommendations for 
legislation. Next vear, the committee 
is expected to hold hearings into last 
summers drop in government bond 
prices and into related policies of the 


Federal Reserve. But it has given up 
any idea of dealing with inflation in the 
broad sense. 

The Antitrust & Monopoly Sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Com 
mittee under Sen. Estes Kefauver (1D 


l'enn.) will continue its look at the 
pricing policies of industry. It ha 
produced reports on stecl and autos; it 
plans further studics on bread and 
drugs. 

e New Director—lhe assignment t 


tackle the inflation problem broacdsid 
will be the first major test for Roderick 
H. Riley, appointed last summer as staft 
director for the Economic Committ 
Riley succeeded Grover C. Ensley, wh 
served nearly 10 years. 

It was under Enslev’s leadership that 
the committee staff won a_ respected 
place for itself as a 
thoroughly professional group advising 
members of both parties impartially on 
economic trends. 

Rilev, 49, is a veteran of many go 
ernment economic posts. He was in 
charge of research for the Office of Price 
Administration during World War 1! 
Later, he was with the Commerc 
Dept., the State Dept., and the Small 
Defense Plants Administration. When 
the Eisenhower Administration took 
over in 1953, he opened an ecovomi 
consulting office in Milwaukce. 


non-political 


Giant “Wholesale” Bank in the Making 


Merger of New York’s J. P. Morgan and Guaranty 
Trust would create a powerful new institution. 


\ new challenger this week joined 
the hot competitive race among New 
York’s giant banks. 

J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., one of the 
country’s most respected — banking 
houses, and Guaranty ‘lrust Co., which 
enjoys high ranking as a “wholesale” 
bank, announced that they planned a 
merger. ‘The new bank, which would 
be known as Morgan Guaranty ‘Trust, 
would be the fourth largest in the na- 
tion, third largest in New York City. 

The deal came as a surpris¢ 
banking community. It will have to be 
approved by both the Federal Reserve 
Board and New York State’s Banking 
Dept. If it goes through, it is bound 
to stir up a new wave of mergers and 
competitive realignments among New 
York’s big banks: 

Morgan Guaranty 
“wholesale banking” 


could dominate 
concentration on 


big corporate customers—in the city. 
The stock market took this view, for 


in active over-the-counter _ trading, 
Morgan’s shares shot up over 50 points 
to 395 following the news and Guar- 
anty stocks rose nearly 10 to 95. 

¢ Morgan First—Under the proposed 
merger, Morgan, by far the smaller 





to the 


bank, appears to be getting som« 
vantages. While Guaranty will be 
sorbing Morgan by providing 4-2/5 of 
its shares for cach Morgan share, Mor 
gan’s name comes first, and its off 
will take most of the kev positions. A 
one observer put it: Uhis is like Jonah 
swallowing the whale.” Henry C. Alex 
ander, Morgan’s chairman, will becom 


chairman and chief executive officer of 
the merged bank, while J. Luth 
Cleveland, Guarantv’s chairman, will 
head the new executive committ 


Vhomas S. Lamont and Henry P 
son, both Morgan men, will b¢ 
chairmen. 

Despite its small size, Morgan’s ha 
enormous prestige. With the combine 
resources of Morgan and Guarant 
capital funds of over $500-million, d 
posits of over $4-billion—the mer; 
bank would be a strong competitor f 
big corporate accounts. It is this 
power and prestige that may be a stum 
bling block to the deal. According t 
George A. Mooney, New York’s supe: 
intendent of banks, “The burden of 
proof will be on them to prove that 
the merger will not harm 
tition.” 
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Everybody Loves Posted Prices 


Surprisingly, the price tags re- 
quired by law on all new autos 
(above) seem to be giving a lift 
both to sales and dealer morale. 


on the automobile in 
in iunportant meaning 


ind the 
industry in particular 


kor 
both auto dealer nd thei 


happ Phi 


ge 


for busin in general 1uto 
it’s making 
custome! 
mbination of smiles is 
( i ition that the 1959 mod- 
els will be a solid sales success 
kind of tag 1 
itmosphere in which 
Ordinaril 
this time of year, they have problem: 
1 balanced stock of 
m the factory to take advan 
interest generated by the 


tentat nit 


his vear's new price 
vinbolic of a new 
iuto dealers must operate 
nough just 
ww Cal tre 
tage of the 
factory's new 
This vear, 
crate within a federal law requiring that 
the pric f the and all its 
optional posted on the 
vehicle. ‘Traditionally, auto retailers ran 
1 horse-trading tvpe of business, but 
the new law takes the sales prospect be 
hind the veil his 
mous disadvantage 
¢ Popular Law—But if vou talk to auto 


ectting 
car promotion 
iuto dealers must also op 


basic car 


equipment be 


could be an enor 


24 


dealers—as BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
from coast to coast did this weeck—vou'll 
hear them sav the price tags are helping 
to sell cars. The tags are giving dealers 
better profits And giving 
prospects a feeling of confidence 
It has taken the 


iuto business,” sa 


thev are 
new 
iuto dealer 
mvsterv out of the 


in the 


1 dealer in Philadelphia 


|. More Cars Needed 


Mavbe it is confidence in the 
mavbe it is confidence in the 
outlook, but with [cw 
notably in Pittsburgh 
sales outlooks are brightening 
first ten days of December, thev i 
ported sales of 17,100 cars a dav to the 
factories—a_ hefty from the No 
vember December 


de iler, 
economic 
exceptions 
dealers sav the 
lor the 


jump 
figure should be a 
good month “if only we can get enough 
cars. 

Back in the plants, th 
panies are trying care 
Last week, Chevrolet rolled out 
cars, the highest in its history 
bler’s 8.000 was 
Cadillac hit a with 
l’ord’s i little 
its highest output for the year. So it 
went, with all plants save 


auto com 
of that. 
$5,000 
Ram- 
peak 
+.413 


be low 


to take 


also its 
high 
33,500 was only 


new 
new 


) 
beleaguered 


Chryvsler straining for a 
e Hottest Models—J ust 
make if 


faring 


few more car®rs 


how well each 


depends largely 


upply, if vou believe the 


Ford claims 
( the f 
ough Chevy is fat 

full vear O the 
Wa Che let ind 
is the front runners 
rs Corp.’s Rambler is 
was 


upon de ilers 


In Detroit that it will out 
urth quartet 


out 


ist veal 

merchant 

Veal 1S 

Rambler 

In New 

¢ iT¢ exceeded 

ind Ford 

I Pa kard’ new I 

1 ining start 

CI \ It red-hot 

far ahead of deliveries.” [In Cincinnati 

We're beginning to cut in on the 

reign mal ” In At The Lark 

twit rOOK had an 

We 

old more Larks in a month than we 
sold Studebakers all last vear.” 

¢ Buick and Pontiac—Nluch attention 

in Detroit has focused on the prospects 

for Buick and Pontiac—Buick 


it took such a fearful clobbering this 


irk seems 
In Roch 


irders are 


inta 


] 
l | is WC 
I 


going 
] 


ticipated rancisce 


becau ( 
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year, Pontiac because its general man- 
ager, Semon Knudsen, has set out to 
change the car, its image, and its mar 
ket completely. 

Buick dealers to a man are confident 
of moving more cars than they did in 
the 1958 model vear, but are not so 
sure of beating 1957 (when Buick sold 
nearly 400,000). But a dealer in Austin 
reports, “It’s going to be better than 
during the last two vears—if not, I don’t 
want to stay in this business.” From 
Philadelphia there’s a disquicting note: 
Buick started high, then dropped off. 

In the same city, a Pontiac dealer 
savs the difference between this vear 
and last “is like night and day.” In 
Atlanta: “We're having our best vear 
since 1955.” In the Midwest, a Des 
Moines Pontiac man claims it is going 
to be his best vear since 1956. 

Shuffling through the reports, you get 
a feeling that a lot of this improved 
outlook is psvchological—dealers feel 
better about their business. The reason 
is that the price tags have restored 
stable prices and profits. 


ll. Honesty by Law 


The posted price—which is the full 
retail price before bargaining begins— 
has surprised the public because it’s so 
high, savs a Miami Chevrolet dealer. 
“But it hasn’t scared any legitimate 
buvers off,” he adds. “The one who 
thought the price was too high wasn’t 
going to buy anyway.” 

So one effect of the price tags has 
been to keep prospects in the show- 
room. The ones who finally sign a con- 
tract are getting, on a rough average, 
only 10% to 15% off the posted price. 
Actually, this is about the same _per- 
centage discount from the true price as 
always. But the dollar amount of the 
discount is greatly reduced. 
¢ More Realism—A Miami Buick 
dealer explains the change: “In vears 
past, the dealers were offering fantastic 
over-allowances for trade-ins. But they 
jacked up the list price of the car just 
as much—and more. Now, with a stable 
list price, vou'll be seeing plenty of the 
sharpies resorting to desperate tactics 
to sell their cars. In the end, thev'll 
lose out. The public, with a legitimate 
list price to work from, will know how 
to deal with them.” 

Most dealers interviewed by BusiNess 
WEEK are offering the prospect the 
wholesale price for his used car and 
then shaving the posted price about 
12%. The dealer buys the new car from 
the factory at 22% to 25% under the 
posted price (his discount is greater on 
accessories). So he’s still got a margin 
of 10% or better on the new vehicle, 


plus a profit on the used car. 
Obviously, the price tags have firmed 

up the whole business and diminished 

not 


—although 


eliminated—shopping 
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and price haggling. Some dealers are 
trying to capitalize on the new tone. 
Says a San Francisco dealer: “I have a 
standing order that any salesman who 
uses the word ‘discount’ is automatically 
fired.” He still gives discounts, but 
doesn't like the word any more. 

‘The price tags have radically altered 
most dealers’ showroom tactics. It used 
to be you let the customer get interested 
in the car and then vou approached 
him. The advice now from dealers is 
“get the salesman up there fast to ex- 
plain the price.” 
¢ Foot Dragging—Some dealers have 
another sticker on the car, which shows 





the “difference” between the posted 
price and what the dealer will sell the 
car for. A few others are being dragged 
into playing ball; they'll roll down the 
window bearing the sticker or put only 
stripped models on the showroom floor 

There is one drawback to the price 
stickers, report dealers in Chicago and 
other areas. ‘The salesmen don’t lik 
them on their demonstrators; it’s em 
barrassing at the country club. But 
cvervthing balances out. A Rambler 
dealer cites one sale made to a man who 
saw a demonstrator, with its price 
sticker, parked on the street while the 
salesman was having lunch. 


AT&T Rockets After 3-to-1 Split 


Dividend will pierce $9 ceiling, with three new shares 


bringing $9.90. 


One of Wall Street’s oldest and most 
wish-laden rumors finally came to pass 
this week: American ‘Telephone & 
‘Telegraph Co. announced that it would 
recommend a 3-to-l split in its stock, 
and will give stockholders $9.90 in 
dividends from three shares compared 
to the present annual dividend of $9 
per share 

Ihe news stunned the stock market. 
Only last month, AT&T directors an- 
nounced the usual $2.25 quarterly pavy- 
out, which has been fixed for so long 
that it has had the appearance of im- 
mortality. Earlier, the stock had risen 
to over $200 a share on new rumors 
that a split was being considered, but 
when the directors made no change 
\T&T shares dropped back to $194. 

When the announcement came this 
week, trading had to be suspended as 
buy orders poured in, many of them 
odd lots. Just before the news broke, 
the stock had climbed back to $202. 
But when trading was finally resumed, 
the first block moved at $225 a share. 
¢ Growth Stock—Most brokers _ felt 
that the price would go even higher. 
lor vears, AT&T has been the favorite 
stock of the small investor, or what 
Wall Street calls the “widows and 
orphans” category. ‘This is because of 
the permanence of its $9-a-vear divi- 
dend. Now, brokers were saving that 
AT&T has transformed itself 
true growth stock. 

Spokesmen for AT&T said that the 
split will help to widen the base of 
VIE& T's ownership, although its 1.6 
million stockholders already give it the 
largest number of shareholders by a 
wide margin. But by increasing the 
number of shares from just 7S-million 
te over 200-million, the company will 
be able to strengthen itself “in com 
peting for the large amounts of equity 


into a 


First sales after news bring $225, a jump of 
$23; brokers expect further rise. 


capital that will be needed in the 
future.” 

¢ Financing—Since 1945, AT&T has 
raised $12.5-billion for expanding and 
improving the Bell System, which 
dwarfs all other corporate financing op 
erations. About $4-billion of this total 
has come from direct sales of convert 


ible debentures to AT&T’s army. of 
stockholders. Without this method of 
financing, AT&T would be hard 


pressed to raise capital cheaply 

Ihe capital expenditures the com- 
pany has made have helped improve 
earnings. In 1947, AT&T showed a 
rate of return of less than 4% of it 
plant. But this vear, it will probablh 
show carnings of over 6%. Historical 
AT&T has provided its stockholde: 
with a big pavout, averaging over SO 
of earnings. The proposed hike of 10) 
in the dividend pavout won't mean 
bigger pavout percentage 
the rise in earnings. 
¢ Rate Hike—The one big question | 
whether AT&T's action will affect tel 
phone company rate requests which 
have to be approved by state publi 
service commission. On the face of it 
there’s no direct connection between 
the increase in the shares and the new 
dividend rate, and a telephone compan 
request for a rate-hike. But there’s no 
doubt that AT&T has tended to repre 
sent its fixed dividend 
reason for a hike, and this argument 
no longer hold water. 

Actually, as a holding 
AT&T is not regulated by the stut 
But its subsidiaries may find it a litt! 
more difficult to get rate hikes in the 
future. However, one AT& 
this week that “the directors can mect 
the new payout out of current caring 

they were not betting on hikes to 
make it.” 


because of 


pavout 


COMp i 


Win Hd 


Gold Flashes a Warning 


Loss of $2-billion from U.S. stock, largest ever in a 
year, indicates competitive problems for U.S. exports; but 
exaggerated fears of “gold bugs” will die as drain lessens. 


Since the vear began, the U.S. has 
lost well $2-bilhon 
irgest drain we have jever 
gold stock in a 12 

lo most people, 
less statistic. But to a small group of 
entral bankers and a: somewhat larger 
number of gold enthudiasts, the drain is 
of cnormous 


OVCI in gold the 
had on our 
month period 


this is a meaning 


ITN CATECE 


The most extreme. of the gold en 


thusiasts—such men as Franz Pick of 
Pick’s World Currenes Reports and 
Philip Cortney, head of Coty. Inc 


that th 
will bring on an exchange crisis. But 
the loss of what Admin 
istration and Reserve author 
carlier in the vear 


( laim 


drain Suffered this veat 


gold is abbut 
Federal 


itv had pred ted 


BW —Mav24'58 pos Phese experts 

d then that there was no possibility 
of anv serious crisis unless the drain 
became a flood 


And despite the alarms sounded in 


ome quarters, the drain has not turned 
into a flood. In fact, it has been more 
ike a trickle in the last few months 
According to Nhiroslav Kriz. former 
old analvst for the New York Fec 
now with New York First National 


Citv Bank, there should be no substan- 
tial loss in gold next vear, although it is 
doubtful that the U.S. will be able to 
rebuild its stock 

© Old ‘Rules—But such 


rebuilding 1S 


not necessary. | gold no longer has 
the special importance if posses d in 
the old gold standard era Lhen, when 
puapel urrency could be freely ex 


hange in the 
led for prompt 
irdanceg with what ce ntral 


changed for gold, am 


ld suppl 


bankers recognized ta the rules of 
the game.” ‘ 

When a country lost gold, its central 
bank would cut the domestic money 
upply and raise interest rates. This 
deflationary policy brought about a 


drop in demand for imports and created 


unemp| wment, which cut costs. Lower 
costs—and higher interest  rates—at 
tracted foreign demand, brought gold 
flowing back 
¢ Svmbol—This is not the case today 
Gold still has importance, but it is no 
longer viewed with automatic rever 
enc It is more of a svmbol, a barom 
ter of a nation’s financial status and 
its relative standing in world trade 
The U.S. itself now observes a gold 


tandard. ‘This means that gold 
can no longer be bought with dollars by 
within the U.S.—al 
bought, with dollars, 


bullion 


private citizen 
though it can he 


26 


Under the U.S. version of the 
bullion standard, the nation’s 

supply—currency plus demand 
deposits of the Federal Reserve’s mem 
ber banks—must have a minimum back- 
ing of 25% in gold. At present, the 
gold backing amounts to over 40% 


abroad. 
gold 
MOTI 


Moreover, gold is used as a medium 
for settling pavments in international 
trade The U.S. will buv or sell 
gold to foreign central banks at the 
fixed price of $35 an ounce. So that 
when a country with a trade deficit 
wants to pay up, it can sell gold here; 
mularly a country with a trade surplus 
can exchange the dollars it earns for 
gold. 
¢ And Waming Sign—This is gold’s 
real. function—and _ significance—today 
\ country that persistently loses gold is 
put on warning that it is 
competitive standing 

Ihe U.S., which still holds over 50‘ 
of the free world’s gold supply, is 
hardly in a desperate situation. But the 
loss of gold is flashing some warning 
signals. Last week, for example, Ved 
Chmn. William McC. Martin warned 


that there was real concern about the 


losing its 


trength of the U.S. dollar abroad; and 
he warned that some foreigners felt 


that “American goods are going to find 
themselves priced out of the market.” 

¢ Reason for Loss—It appears that the 
U.S.’ 


trading position is the main rea 


on for this vear’s big gold loss. All 
during 1958, foreign countries have 
been amassing dollars. This is because 


ther sold more goods ind 
U.S. than we sold abroad 
Vhe dollar surplus that foreign coun 


services to the 


trics have piled up this vear has largel 
been turned into gold—almost all of it 
held under “carmark” in New York’s 


led bank. But there has been no liqui 
dation of existing foreign dollar hold 
Total dollar 
have increased, too. So ther 
no flight from the dollar 
which would imply real fear 
But this has not stopped gold bugs 
from predicting that such a run on the 
dollar is just around the corner 
¢ No Panacea—The combination — of 
nostalgia and fanaticism that affects 
most gold devotees is not difficult to 
explain. There is no question that ad 
herence to the gold standard imposed 
an automatic discipline on a nation, a 
discipline that some gold advocates now 
feel is lacking 
But though the 
work for 


ings forcign holdings 
has been 


into gold, 


gold standard did 


1 time, critics point out that it 


adherents 


was not nearly so cfhcient as its present 
It did not prevent 
inflation; it tended to aggravate defla- 
tions; it had a distressing faculty for 
breaking down at critical moments. 
Most authorities consider that the 
gold standard should be a result of 
stable world trade, not a way of getting 
it. ‘Their position is that when all cur- 
rencics are freely convertible, we will 
be on what amounts to a gold standard 
1utomatically 
* Redistribution—The present loss in 
the U.S. gold supply is giving the gold 
bugs something to argue about. But 
just over a veat thes seeing 
grave danger signs in Britain's loss of 
reserves. Britain, however, has been the 
of the U.S. loss, add 
ing about $1-billion to its gold reserves. 
It’s apparent that the rest of the frec 
world, which once had a dollar short- 
ige, is at least temporarily dollar-rich 
Kriz savs the 
is healthy, that many countries are now 
in a better position to withstand stress 
on their reserves 
¢ Export Problems—Ihis is a 
bilitv, but it is 
must expect to 
tition in it 
rope has 


believe 


we'c 


og 
ago, 


chief beneficiar 


redistribution in reserves 


DOSSI 
iso plain that the U.S 
meet tougher compe 
Western Fu 
ipacity to manu 
formerly bought from 
And a great mam 
that U.S 
re than their European equiy 
Martin’s warning wa 
development. But observers sav that his 
ittitude has itself helped stimulate the 
gold certificates. As one banker put it, 
Martin should take action to stop the 
dollar from iorating. Merely talk 
ng about it onh people feel that 
inevitable 

¢ Developments and Prospects—Actu 
lv, there has been some mov 


exports. lor 
enlarged its « 
fecture products 
the U.S 


broad 
iMroad CONSIACT 


1 
DuUuVvecrs 
goods cost 
miore 


ilents 
directed to this 


} 
act¢ 


aa ikes 


its devaluation is 


ment 


into gold, on the ground that the U.S 
mav devalue—by raising the dollar price 
of gold. But it is marginal. Some in 


vestors have bon 


stor ight gold stocks; and 
they have gone 


up in price—although 


industrial issues 


not nearh 
And there has been some buving of gold 
bars in Canada (BW —Dec 6°58.pl1] 

But few foreign central bankers see a 
nced to increase their gold stock 

\t present, foreign holdings of dol 

nd gold amount to about $15 

Vheoretically, this could all be 
turned into gold. If that happened, the 
U.S... with just over 
gold, would not have cnough to provide 
the legal backing for the monev supph 
But this could onlv happen if the U.S 
1 wild inflationary binge And 
since. the World War II the 
U.S., despite inflation, has managed to 
maintain a stable than 
most other countries 

So the hullabaloo 


srobabh dic 
l 


) much { 


billion 


$20.5-billion in 


went on 
end of 
MOTE 


curren c' 


g Id 


gold 


will 


drain 


ibout 
down as the 
lessens 
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Michigan Drill Head, 85 station 
automatic transfer machine, 
equipped with A-B motor controls. 


One of a series of Allen-Bradley in- 
terconnected contro! panels. All mo- 
tor control components are standard 
Allen-Bradley catalog items. 





for 
uninterrupted 
production...use 












ALLEN-B RADLEY 
Quality Motor Control 


No “margin for error” can be tolerated in control 
panels that must start, stop, and reverse the many 
motors on modern automatic transfer machines. 
That’s why the proven reliability of Allen-Bradley 
motor control is so important to your production 
machines. 


Allen-Bradley solenoid starters, contactors, and re- 
lays have only ONE moving part. This simplicity is 
your assurance of millions of trouble free operations. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


It also assures both instantaneous and uniform con- 
trol performance. In addition, the double break, 
silver alloy contacts . . . a standard feature on al/ 
Allen-Bradley control . . . never need servicing of any 
kind. They remain in “perfect operating condition 
until completely worn away. 


Insist on Allen-Bradley . . . the quality motor con- 
trol ...and know that your automatic machine tools 
will provide continuous, trouble free production. 


e In Canada: Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ontario 





Another automatic production machine “goes Allen-Bradley” 








PUBLIC 


stockholders meeting—first in A&P’s 99-year history—provides glimpse . 


Behind A&P 's Lifted Veil 


One morning last week, 150 or so 
fur-coated dowager retired business 
nen ind ithe issorted investors 


huffled into the 
the Hotel 


ubdued itmosphere ot 
Biltmore’s Music Room, in 


New York Cit Phey were met by a 
ight never before seen in public: the 
ntire board of directors of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Inc., assem 
bled on a dais at the end of the room 
\t a lectern, Pt Ralph W. Burger 
ited t pen the first public A&P 
tockhold necting na C,eorg 
Hluntington Hlartf unded the ¢ 
hain 99 | purpose of th 
ting t ba prop 
tin if 1 
ity A&l t t t 
ban 
pret |, non-voting and 
! n int | A LU hare 
¢ Public Gaze Lh Tin ! ! 
! t th 1 ! AGP 
} | + ? 
' | t 
ln | ting the new 
t ithe N \ St k 
" tutcmcn 
th tl securiti & Ixchang 
‘ 1 h Ided a varm of 
! t t mpan 
Ih iecting itself w public because 
| ( ( mecrgc wid to be ip 
t ) th losel held 
ting Wi 1 st k but also by hold 
of first preferred stock, who do not 
iormall tc but whose rights were 
iffected The first preferred has been 


traded on the American Stock xchange 
md held in part by the public 

¢ But Little 
tockholder approval of the merger now 


of the A&P 


Change—Overwhelming 


puts Omni oting common 


28 


chain's operating compan 


tock into public hands for the first 
time. But the chief effect is to leave 
ownership pretty much where it was 
in the hands of the Hartford famil 
ind the John A. Hartford Foundation, 
headed by Burger 
Here is how that 
Before last 


comes about 

food 
Incorporated 
in’ Marvland (the company that 
stockholders meeting), 
outstanding 260,362 shares of firs 


weck’s merger, the 


held 


the public had 


non, and 93 


>$12 of non-voting mM 

non bout 1 th t th 

fcrre il] t th tin nn 1 
id 1 hie 1} 1 ig 
WMMon was hele p it pan 
he New York Great Atlantic & Pacific 
lea Co. Hen George Huntington 
Hartford held ne ¢ f th pil 
nt Ommon st , " th | hn A 
Hartford loundation — th naming 
1( 


e New Setup—Under the mers ter 


the New Yorl Ol tion been 
1 ¢ nt thi \l it l 
New voting common. stocl beim 
issued, with holder f Marvland A&l 
reterred ttin tl h of th 
new tock for h sh th hold 
ind holders of ting and non-voting 
common receiving 10 for on This 


will put into public hands about 1S 
of the new voting stocl But th 
Hartford family and the Foundation te 
ecther will own about 82 34% for 
the Foundation and 4s for the fam 
ily 

Several developments could increase 


public ownership. That could happen 
if the Foundation or the heirs should 
sell some of their holdings. And Wall 
Street reports are that A&P itself 


¢ Biggest—M h th | 
gctti AG] t 
heretof t of lation 
1) ft | f n 
imi yf sle 
but st th Lhe m n sa 
t os billi 1 1948 to $4.7 
hab AQ] far th 

count! biggest food chain. It had 
mM than twice the lion 1957 

fr its ne t titor, Safe 
vay Stores, nearly th times the S1.¢ 
bilhon of Kroger (¢ he third largest 
ch l 

In fact, A&P is th untrv’s largest 


retailer in anv category, wa 


ihead of 
s, Roebuck’s $3.6-billion, J. C 


Penn 5] illion, and Montgomery 


Ward’s $1.1-billion 

A&P earnings after taxes rose from 
$39.7-million in 1948 to $50.6-million 
last vear. Up to Aug. 23 this vear, sales 
were about $2.5-billion, earnings $24 


O¢ kholde TS 


] o 
iaT2e AS 


Burger told 
)58’s gains will 


ere 1957" 


million. Pres 


end up a 


were 1957's 
e Low Profit Ratio—Fven in a field 
conspicuous for a low ratio of earnin 
A&P has lives ith a tight hid 
on its pront ratio Last vear’s earnings 
were barely more than | if iles 
past vears ha seen the ratio below 
l Other top food chain ound 
15 f 
e Empire—The public also got s 
rt f AX] t n 
yire At th id of its last f 1 ve 
+ ] 45 ] perated 
+04 tail outl n the U.S., 15] in 
Rit wl Wa 
t hain. its st I trom 
' tril ' 
it t vh ] 
N | S 
he Fast ( j 
N \ N 
J in 1) \l 
the District of hia 
\ 
t | In Mich 
) \\ | 
kan \l 
NX 1 Oklah h 
¢ Conservative—A |! 
f 
\\ f | f 
f 
Pp t tank 
| eat tent, t AAI Ipp! 
its own st It operat i] orts of 
manufacturing and p ng plant 
including 36 bakeries, four salmon can 
neries, 13 coffee roasting plants. A&P 
manufactured items sold under its own 
brand nam counted for 11] of 
1957 sales 
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Thermal photography has many applications to indus- bution over large or small areas. Camera is produced 
tria] problems involving study of temperature distri- by Barnes Engineering Company, Stamford, Conn. 


New infrared camera gets... 


a candid picture of heat 


Here’s a car with its motor running 
—as seen by an electronic thermal 
camera. 

Look at this not so much as a pic- 
ture of an automobile but as a pic- 
ture of heat. For that’s what it is — 
a candid shot telling the trained eye 
exactly where, how and how much 
heat is distributed about engine, 
body and chassis. 

Thermal camera photographs give 
engineers an important new tool for 
evaluating designs. Of many kinds. 
In many fields. 


How thermal camera works. A] 
warm objects radiate infrared en- 
ergy. A “detector” inside the camera 
converts this heat radiation into an 
electrical signal. It is amplified by 
tubes containing Nickel... processed 


... pictured on film. Cool areas 
black; higher temperatures 
show up lighter. 

The detector, more than any other 

ngle component, determines the ca- 
pabilities of the camera. The ideal 
letector has high sensitivity... low 
electrical noise level... fast response. 


appear 


Extremely efficient. The infrared de- 
tector is made of a thin flake of semi- 
conductor material composed of 
Nickel and other oxides called a 
“Thermistor”. This type of semicon- 


ductor was originated by the Bell 


Telephone Laboratories. These oxides 


absorb infrared rays and the result- 
ing minute change in temperature 
causes an appreciable change in elec- 
trical resistance. Sensitivity is fur- 
ther increased by forming the flake 


razor-edge thin. (And even the 
platinum contact wires are read 
bonded to it!) 


The use of Nickel in the infrared « 
tector is another example of the 
ciency and adaptability of thi 
portant element. Be sure to inve 
gate Nickel compounds and N 
alloys whenever you are faced 
a problem calling for unusual ¢ 
trical or electronic propertie 

When you need one with supe 
ability to withstand destructive 
vice conditions. And don’t hesitat 
call on Inco for any technical dat 
or other help you need. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY. Inc 
67 Wall Street Anco, New York 5, N. Y. 


INCO NICKEL 


NICKEL MAKES ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 





In Business 


Boston & Maine Seeks Fiscal Cure 


In Fewer Trains, Longer Bond Maturity 


Like many Northeastern railroads the Boston & Maine 
will lose money this year—about $3-million. ‘To make it 
vorse for the B&M, it has $47-million in 4% bonds 
maturing July 1, 1960, and the road points out that re 
funding will be tough without profits. 

In an effort to cope, Pres. Patrick B. McGinnis is tr 
ing two tacks 

* He has asked the Massachusetts Dept. of Public 
Utilities to permit the B&M to make further cuts in 
unprofitable passenger services 

¢ He is talking to the biggest holders of the 4% 
bonds, seeking to delay the maturity by about 10 vears. 
\icGinnis says the extended bonds might have to carry 
interest in the range of 5% to 6%. 


Eastern Airlines Eyes Yule Traffic 


As One Strike Fades, With One to Go 


Strike-grounded Eastern Air Lines this week had one 
walkout almost ended and one to go in its struggle to 
get into the air for the Christmas rush 

Rank and file members of the International Assn. of 
Machinists are preparing to vote on a pay rise of roughly 
49¢ an hour agreed on by the company and union nego 
tiators. The pact, retroactive to Oct. 1, 
the union has been asking 

Hlowever, no settlement had been reached at midweek 
with the striking Flight Engineers International Assn., 
ind it is unlikely that the mechanics would. cross the en- 
gineers picket line even if their own walkout is settled. 


is roughly what 


High Court to Hear Appeals on Scope 
Of NLRB Probes, Grand Jury Secrecy 


I'he Supreme Court this week agreed to review two 
mportant lower court rulings 
¢ ‘That the National Labor Relations Board can 
not go beyond the facts set out in an unfair labor prac 
tice charge when it rules on the charge. NLRB savs that 
ts ‘Laft-Hartley enforcement is “seriously crippled” if it 
innot use facts it turns up itself 
¢ That companies accused of anti-trust violations 
annot use grand jury testimony in cross examining gov 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and two 
conspiring to fix prices are challeng 
ing the traditional secrecy of grand jury proceedings. 
The court also granted a Justice Dept. request that it 
set aside the conviction of Guerlain, Parfums Cordav, 
ind Lanvin Parfums on charges of using U.S. trade- 
mark laws to monopolize imports of French perfumes. 
Ihe antitrusters say they still think the conviction was 


crnment witnesses 
others convicted of 


30 


correct, but that action by Congress to clarifv the law is 
the proper cure. 

In a case pressed by the Food & Drug Administration, 
the court in effect ruled that red coal-tar color No. 32 
may not be used to color oranges after Mar. 1, unless 
Congress passes a new law. That date marks the end of a 
three-vear stay granted by Congress, after FDA forbade 
use of the dye by growers in Florida and Texas. 


Westinghouse, Utility Give Up Effort 


To Develop Homogeneous Power Reactor 


Pennsvlvania Power & Light Co. and Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. have given up after spending $8-million 
and three vears trying to build an atomic power plant 
using a homogeneous reactor—a tvpe whose liquid fuel 
also serves as coolant (BW—Feb.9'57,p103 

The project hit a familiar snag: Further research and 
development was pointless unless a costly prototype plant 
was built. 

e ee 
Business Briefs 

Federal Trade Commission examiners are grinding 
out decisions for review by the full commission—and per 
haps the courts. Last week an examiner held that Brillo 
\lifg. Co. did not violate the Clavton Act when it ac- 
quired a competitor in the steel wool field. This week, 
a different examiner held that Erie Sand & Gravel Co 
did violate the act when it acquired a major competitor 
in the lake sand market on the southern shore of Lake 
Irie. 


The Illinois Supreme Court has ruled that Jackson 
Martindell, head of the American Institute of Manage 
ment, is entitled to buy 67% of the stock and debentures 
of Marquis-Who’s Who, Inc., under a 1952 deal with the 
late publisher Wheeler Sammons, St 


Internal Revenue Service agents in Ohio are wondering 
whether dues payments to the state Chamber of Com- 
merce shouldn't lose their tax exempt status because the 
Chamber poured its entire $600,000 reserve funds into 
the vain fight to secure a “right to work” law in the No 
vember election. The Chamber made a $261,000 direct 
loan to the drive, and put up $348,000 in bonds 
security on a bank loan. The Chamber secretary 
monev will be written off as a loss 


1S part 
said the 


The Wisconsin Restaurant Assn. next month will re 
consider the 5% it decided to slap on 
diners using credit club cards (BW —Dec.6'58,p30 \t 


least eight restauranteurs had protested the 


service charge 


Rocketdyne Div. of North American Aviation has been 
picked by the National Aeronautics Space Administra 
tion to design and develop a rocket engine with a thrust 
of between 1|-million and 1.5-million Ib 


Adm. Frederick J. Bell (Ret.) was fired as executive 
vice-president of the National Automobile Dealers Assn. 
One board member said that some of the directors had 
“wanted a strong man to run the show,” 
they “didn’t want what they had asked for.” 


then decided 
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Saint 
Matthew’s 
Church, 


Paramus, N.J. 


Walter O. Briggs ~ Administration Building, 
Liberal Arts Building, ; Atlas Steels Limited, 
University of Detroit, Mich. y Welland, Ontario, Canada 


AMERICAN Lustragray 
GLASS 


ws gong nto MODERN BUILDINGS 


because it reduces sun glare and heat 
while enhancing VISION 
and appearance. 


Consult your architect or builder today. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS DIVISION offers you: Literature — Samples 
ay AMERICAN- SAINT GOBAIN Color slides and names of installations 


wT Consulting Service, etc. 
CORPORATION 


General Offices: FARMERS BANK BUILDING * PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN CORPORATION is a merger of the former American Window Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.. and the former Blue Ridge 
Glass Corporation, Kingsport, Tenn. (which was a wholly-owned subsidiary of Saint-Goba { Paris, France). American Window Glass D 


ivision plants 
are located in Arnold, Jeannette, Eliwood City, Pa.; Okmulgee, Okla. Blue Ridge Glass Division plant ts located in Kingsport, Tenn 





what a break for 
rubber processors! 


New AMERIPOL MICRO-BLACK banishes black mess, 
boosts Banbury output 25% or more 


If you manufacture rubber products, why mess 
with the handling, storage, weighing, milling and 
mixing of carbon black? You can eliminate all 
those operations, and thereby increase your Ban- 
bury mixer output 25°; or more, with new Ameripol 
Micro-Black masterbatch in your recipe. Here’s 
why Micro-Black is a break for rubber processors. 
Carbon black is already integral in the Micro- 
Black masterbatch. You not only cut out all 
those processing costs, but you get cleaner, faster 
production. Warehousing is simplified because 
you eliminate one raw material. Handling is also 
simplified because Micro-Black masterbatch is 
shipped bareback. 


You get superior carbon black dispersion and 
therefore greater abrasion resistance in your fin- 
ished rubber products when you use Ameripol 
Micro-Black. For Goodrich-Gulf has achieved 
the ultimate in carbon dispersal with “‘high liquid 
shear agitation” at the latex stage. 

Try a ton of Micro-Black at our risk! Use it 
to make your product—-then compare results 
with present production. If you don’t agree that 
Micro-Black gives you superior dispersion, re- 
duces handling time and costs, the test ton costs 
you nothing! For more information, phone or 
write Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 3121 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


aGsp Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 
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The mood of Washington is uneasy. Reporters who cover the town de- 
tect this in both parties and on all issues, domestic and foreign. Reason: the 
new Congress, which convenes Jan. 7, only 18 days away. It will launch two 
years of divided government. 

—— 


Start with the Republicans. They hold the White House and nothing 
more. But they will play all the angles, aimed at 1960. 


Pres. Eisenhower no longer is as big an asset. He can’t run again, and 
the party will have to face the nation without a hero candidate. 


So, there are two years to make a record. And within the top command 
there is no agreement on what the record should be. 


Here’s how the party divides: 


On one side, you have the conservatives. Most observers say these are 
the people who lost the last election—the Brickers, the Knowlands, and the 
Malones. It was the GOP right that suffered the most. 


Then, you have the GOP liberals. They still don’t control the party. 
But they won spectacular victories in a few states—Rockefeller and Keating 
in New York and Scott in Pennsylvania. Now they want more say in the 
party. 


In Congress their revolt won’t amount to much. On the House side, 
the leader still will be elderly Joe Martin of Massachusetts. On the Senate 
side, the Dirksen-Bridges axis will prevail, but California’s liberal, Kuchel, 
may be made the Senate “whip” giving his group regular contact with the 
White House. 


Vice-Pres. Nixon will become more of a legislative leader. 


Fact is that Nixon belongs to neither the extreme right nor left in his 
party. During the campaign, he was forced to the right. You now will 
see him become a middle-road man, trying to hold support from both 
extreme factions of his party. And it is significant that Eisenhower called 
Nixon in on the writing of the State-of-the-Union message. Nixon is no 
spendthrift. But he is not so wedded to a balanced budget as is his chief. 


Watch for Eisenhower’s January budget—the spending schedule for 
fiscal 1960, the 12 months starting next July 1. 


Balance now is being rumored. The idea is that Eisenhower may be 
able to hand Congress plans for expenditures that will be just about 
matched by receipts. This would mean that the estimated deficit of some 
$12-billion this year would be wiped out next year, without any major cut 
in the level of federal spending. The GOP leaders put out the line on a 
balanced—or as nearly as possible—budget after meeting with the President 
this week. 

The gamble is on the business rise. In fact, there may well be a spec- 
tacular gain in revenue. The last big gain was in 1955-56, when it totaled 
nearly $7.8-billion on the Treasury’s books. It would have been nearly 
$2-billion more, except for a change in the tax laws. What Eisenhower 
hopes for now is an even greater rise. This explains the balanced-budget 
hopes. 


Here’s how most observers add up the budget prospects: 
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A balance is unlikely. But the huge $12-billion deficit indicated for 
the present fiscal year won’t be repeated. Eisenhower has moved in hard 
on spending. In fact, just about every agency has had its money requests 
returned with orders to cut them. And cuts have been made. This started 
with the Pentagon and ran through the whole list of non-defense opera- 
tions. But bear in mind that what the President has done is mostly just 
to push back or delay scores of projects. The pressure is on the upside 
and will break through, sooner or later. 


Now look at the Democratic problem—why the party’s House and 
Senate leaders worry. 


Majorities are lopsided and thus raise problems of discipline 


Here’s how it shapes up in the House: 283 Democrats to 153 Republi- 
cans. That takes you back to Roosevelt days, in the 1930s 


In the Senate: 64 Democrats to 34 Republicans. 


What troubles the leaders is this: In a closely divided Congress, they 
can insist on regularity, arguing that they must have every vote in order 
to write a record for the party. With today’s divisions, Speaker Rayburn 
and Senate Leader Johnson can’t make this argument. They will have to 
wink at irregularity here and there, as this or that member takes a stand 
that will do him most good at home. On top of it all, they have to contend 
with a sizable faction of so-called liberals, who won with labor union back- 
ing, who demand big changes in Washington, and who see liberalism as 
the only way to come back in 1960. 


Organization of Congress will take time. 
All major committees will be recast, both in the House and Senate 


This will mean shifts of control, with conservatives holding fewer votes 
and liberals gaining more. 


Leadership will remain concentrated. In rebuilding House committees, 
Rayburn will see to it that he retains a strong hand. He will not permit 
his major committees to be dominated by the extreme liberals in his party 
Rayburn will determine who goes on what committee 


The Senate job will be more difficult. 


Johnson has to hoe a tougher row than Rayburn. His senators are simply 
stronger men than Rayburn’s House members, and can’t be “whipped” in 
the fashion of strong parliamentary leaders. Johnson will bend to the de- 
raands of the New Deal Northern and Western Democrats; indeed, John 
son’s 14-point program already is evidence of some bending. Johnson no 
longer can get by entirely with his compromise between the liberal and 
conservative sides. But he hopes to be able to bend without breaking. 


The next Presidential contest, 1960, will be on all minds. This is the 
fact that may persuade Congress to follow moderation 


Democrats want to bury the charges of radicalism made against them 
by Nixon and Eisenhower in the last campaign. Key House and Senate 
leaders think they can do this by not going overboard on spending 
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erry (ohristmas 


1 1 ly 


THOUGH OTHER THINGS n change in this world of Christmas as expressed 


ours, Christmas remains forever the same... asea the spirit of Christmas a 


of joy and hope and love 1 faith. 1 chimes... and the faith of ¢ 


We of Metropolitan Life . Whose privilege t pressed in our worship of the Almight 


to serve so many familie the United States ] As a New Year dawns, we hope it 


Canada... greet you in the ancient and abiding the fullest measure of health, happine 


spirit of that first Christ observed so long ag and peace and contentment of mind ai 


under the stars of Bethleher may these blessings be with you thi 
| 


May you know the warmth, the Joy and the love of years that lie ahead 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 1 Madison Avenue 
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pany, Passaic, N. J. Over three 

inches in diameter, this cable con- 

tains three power conductors and three 

pairs of wires for communications, con- 

trol readings and contro! power. Du Pont 
ALATHON was used as primary insulation 
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cable uses polyethylene 


Okonite uses Du Pont ALATHON’ 
to give high dielectric strength 


and moisture resistance to cable 


for offshore drilling rig 


A unique submarine cable was recently laid from 
Santa 
miles to the first offshore oil drilling platform in 
the Pacific. Designed specifically for this job, 
the cable supplies power and electrical control 
to drilling and pumping machinery. 

Du Pont ALAtHoN polyethylene resin was 
used in the cable construction—as the primary 
insulation and as the bright yellow outer jacket. 

ALATHON was used for several reasons. For 
example, its excellent dielectric properties en- 
able the cable to carry greater loads than would 


Barbara, California. two and one-half 


be possible if it were insulated with ordinary 
materials. Impermeability to water was another 
factor. The impermeability of ALATHON has 
been demonstrated by its use as an insulation 
for other types of submarine cable and as flexi- 
ble pipe for farm systems. 


Consider these advantages of ALATHON in 
your next wire or cable installation. If you would 
like additional information on ALATHON for wire 
and eable, write: E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Dept., Rm. 620-12, 
Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. ..THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











By dint of toil and midnight oil, Norm Robbins’ thriving firm 
Made money by the bucketful, made competition squirm. 
Norm wanted to reward the men who'd helped in his success: 


“Pll bolster their Group benefits to thwart financial stress.” 











? 
The man from Travelers rhapsodized, **To make them ironclad: 
Group Maior Medical with Travelers—just the thing to add. 


Why, fretting over doctor bills can make a man a wreck— 


The most prodigious worker soon becomes a bottleneck.” 





Norm bought. And then an illness hit the foreman’s baby daughter, 
Through all her ills, he paid the bills, his head above the water. 
The grateful fellow clasped Norm’s hand, “You made a happy buy; 


My girl is on her feet—and thanks to Travelers, so am I.” 














4. 
With all due modesty Norm said, “I would've been benighted 
If I'd not called The Travelers in—instead I was foresighted. 
Group Major Medical with Travelers—wouldn’t be without it!” 


And you, sir? Ask a Travelers man to tell you all about it, 


op: THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including Life « Accident ¢ Group « Fire « Marine « Automobile ¢ Casualty + Bonds 
j I 











IN DETROIT, laid-off Chrysler workers protest the use 
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It’s one symptom of a technological shrinkage . 


The Jobs That Are Gone Forever 


Like beautiful new-fallen snow 
to 
side of increased productivity 


Wille 
the dirty 
hailed i 
one of industrv’s great strengths 
to show in Michigan this week 

With National Product wel 
on its wav to complete recovery, c 
musts are pointing to throbbing 
production as the necessar 
giant steps out of the recession. Ang 
first-quarter 1959 auto production ac 
tually one-third 
than the same period last veat 
e GM's Plans—What gives 
the chills is the fact verv few of the 
workers laid off during the last vear will 
be rehired to help build these additional 
cars. Gencral Motors, for 
plans on 25% more cars but only 5‘ 
more hourly workers for the first thre 
months. 

\s auto production got back to full 
swing, the 328,000 Michigan jobless 
could be classed as the first large group 
of victims of “productivity unemploy 
ment. 
¢ Expansion—During the vears of ex 
panding consumer demand after World 
War II, and spurred to increase it 
efiiciency by ever-increasing labor costs 
industry added capacity at a breakneck 
ratc. Just in the three vears, 1955-57 
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Detroit. Now apparently there’s no 
place at all for the jobless to go. 

While businessmen, taxpayers, and 

government ofhcials wonder how they 
can keep welfare coffers from echoing 
empty and taxes from going up, the 
United Auto Workers has been wrest- 
ling with: unemployment both inter 
nally and externally The UAW’s 
struggles are typical of what unions are 
facing. 
e Seniarity First—Inside, the UAW has 
suffered from both a membership and 
a dues loss. Although it is morally ob- 
ligated to assist the members now laid 
off, seniority still prevails. 

The pressure of laid-off members is 
increasing as the realization grows that 
the auto companies are not going back 
to 1955 levels of employment. Unem 
ploved Dodge workers have picketed 
not only Chrysler Corp., but Solidarity 
House, the UAW International head- 
quarters, as well. These pickets were 
protesting that overtime work was being 
done at Dodge and other Chrvsler divi- 
sions and that neither the company not 
the union were doing anything to put 
more workers on the job instead. 
¢ Overtime— Ihc overtime issue 
pointed up two of the reasons for pro 
ductivity unemplovment. In the first 












“CREATIVE PACKAGING” 
BY 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
CUTS SHIPPING 
DAMAGE, SPEEDS 


INSTALLATION place, decentralization, new machinery, 
ind new methods (in a plant which the 
OF NEW SUNOCO union savs is outmoded) have dropped 


Dodge Main emplovment from a two 
shift 20,600 in March, 1957, to a one- 
shift 7,100 todav, while daily produc 
tion rates have dipped only from 950 
down to 550. UAW Dodge Local 3 
has been complaining of “speed-up,” 
saving fewer men are expected to turn 


PUMPS 


Problem: to move 10,000 new gasoline pumps into 


. * . . out th Sallie number ot irs per hour 
Sunoco stations throughout the U.S. and Canada in time ee vege. 





tet : —" But the company points to time-studies 
for a coast-to-coast unveiling of the new ‘Pump with a Brain. and savs the workers aren’t workine 
. . ‘ ; harder, it’s new methods 

The Wayne Pump Co. called International Paper, who engineered Pia the el tos , the es 
. = ‘ ¢ ( and, { Col px \ 
a new shipping container for these pumps based on its famous alia Uk tk ikem etuiieatdl ween ah ae 
Tube & Cap design... sturdy, easily handled, easily opened. estimated additional labor cost of $15 
mm ' 5 ; per car—to pay overtime than to in- 
The pumps were then dispatched to 8,900 Sunoco stations via ieee the wank Gace toe cn idee 
fleets of commercial carriers. Result: exceedingly low in-transit period. A Local 3 official suggests why 
damage and not a single case of damage from carton failure! “With SUB and its extensions to short 
; work weeks and with severance pay, it 
No matter what you ship, “Creative Packaging’’ by costs them more to rehire a guy for a 
International Paper can help you ship it faster, safer, few weeks than to pay overtime.” A 
more economically. For full details, mad coupon below. Chrysler spokesman also points out that 
rehiring additional workers would not 
increase production unless the plant 
Your most dependable source of supply... went to a second shift (so as to utilize 
7 the equipment twice-over)—and sales 

lon’t justify that much increas¢ 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER ; alia ~ thes Ps bli ly the UAW 

CONTAINER DIVISION NEW YORK 17, N.Y. _ ory ace haan 
pecencnnnn nen nnnnenn anew ne= ps | | Re has offered—or demanded—three solu- 
i i} tions to the permanent unemployment 
oT Daner (; —_— ANz b 95° . A°nd Sth 419 WN . 
terna per Co., Room 1404 BW-3, 220 East 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y {} problem: rehiring (which it knows isn’t 
_ 4 like to have Z ee «ee Le ___—'j|__ likely to bear fruit); retraining; and in- 
| full det 1} creased unemplovment and_ welfare 

Creative Packaging ama sl tite benefits 

by en imnoaie, Retraining poses a ticklish problem. 
' ” : - | l‘irst there is the question of who should 
Oc ig bn atsniieihlnbencirdink ume anceds th iicdiaran ab uh abe ahead een ae dine es rem ar par for and manage it, the company, 
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LINDE packaged oxygen plant 


sets nine-year record for availability! 


Swe LINDE oxygen plant shown here has been serving a leading 
chemicals producer “over-the-fence” continuously since 1949. 
Its operating log shows a 98%-+ availability factor. Next year, 
capacity will go up from 360 to 800 tons of oxygen a day. 

You can expect the same continuity of supply with a LINDE 
packaged plant serving your process. Your LINDE plant will be 
the product of fifty years’ experience in the design, manufacture, 
and operation of air separation plants and low temperature equip- 
ment. LINDE is uniquely qualified to provide air separation plants 
for the supply of oxygen and/or nitrogen as well as the associated 
low temperature equipment for: 

liquefying hydrogen, helium and fluorine 

purifying hydrogen and helium 

separating hydrogen from coke oven gas 

ammonia and methanol synthesis 

upgrading of natural gas 

other extremely low temperature processes. 

Put LINDE’s more than 50 years’ experience 
in gas separation techniques to work for you. 
Write Dept. K-123, LinDE Company, Division 
of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. Jn Canada: Linde 
Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada 
Limited. 


“Linde” and “‘Union Carbide” are trade-marks 
of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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TRADE MARK 


Industries that regularly require large quantities 
of oxygen or other atmospheric gases can obtain 
__ those they need from a LINDE plont on their own 
oe “sites: The oxygen plant illustrated — built, owned, 
- and operated by LINDE—is at a plant of one of 

: nation’s largest chemical processors. 
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FAST 


PIGGYBACK SERVICE 
VIA NICKEL PEATE 


Dependable — Door-to-Door Delivery — 
Expedited service between Chicago, 





Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo and St. Louis, or 
between these points and principal eastern, 





western and southwestern destinations. Cor- 








responding Nickel Plate service between sub- 
stantially all important eastern points and 
the West and Southwest. 

Open-top, closed and insulated vans; flat 
beds and other types of trailers available to 
suit shippers’ or consignees’ requirements. 


FOR RATES AND SCHEDULES CONTACT 
Nickel Plate Road 
Terminal Tower 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 





























Or look under ‘‘Railroads"’ in the yellow pages of your phone book 








INSURED SAVINGS 
EARN MORE IN 
wt | CALIFORNIA 


NVESTORS 


LOOK 10 
CALIFORNIA 
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INSURED SAVINGS 


Earn more on your money at World 

Savings. The shift of population and 

business activity to California has 

increased the earning power for 

save-by-mail investors. Send for free 

booklet or mail funds to World 

Savings and receive booklet with | , abs ; 

savings passbook by return mail. If it's an oldie, if it doesn’t carry the 
We are a member of Federal Home Underwriters’ Laboratories label, it’s no better 
Loan Bank System than a firetrap. Remember that 43 out of 
ar eg renee - — 100 firms losing their records in a fire never 

ividends compounded quarterly 

Postage paid both ways reopen. So take a look at your safe. You 
Accounts opened by the 10th of may find you ought to play it safe by investing 
any month earn from the Ist in a Meilink A label safe. There is no 


safer safe in the whole wide world. See your 


Meilink dealer or write for folder to 
WORLD SAVINGS Meilink Steel Safe Company, 
_ ASSOCIATION Toledo 6, Ohio. 

ard mw | : 


I rm ith Meiink rT} f, 
Dept. C + Long Beach Bivd. at Imperial « Lynwood, Calif, | Ww as on 


n the heart of Los Angeles County Most complete line of safes and insulated products 
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the union, or the government? Then 
there is the even bigger question of re- 
train for what? Unions recognize that 
jobs are scarce in any event, so they 
think the federal government should 
finance an extensive survey of job op- 
portunities. But they admit they don’t 
know where the government should 
start looking, or whether it will do any 
good. Furthermore, there are limita 
tions to retraining itself. Not all un- 
skilled or semi-skilled workers are cap- 
ible of being upgraded, cither because 
of adaptability or ability. Meanwhile, 
there’s alwavs welfare 

In Michigan, therefore, observers ad- 
mit the outlook for the unemployed is 
grim he pavement-pounding ranks 
ire due to be swelled even more and no 
one knows what to do about it 


Hoffa Slapped 


Court upholds monitors’ 
power over the running of the 
Teamsters union, just as Hoffa 
talks grandly. 


James R. Hoffa’s dream of a 10- 
million-member Teamsters union _ last 
week was neatly timed to turn into a 
nightmare 

At his union’s week-long executive 
board meeting in Miami Beach, the 
embattled union president announced 
plans for organizing millions of workers 

including police, firemen, other gov- 
ernment employees, and the retail 
trades—all as members of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters. He 
spoke of starting with 70,000 emplovees 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co 

Meanwhile, back in Washington, 
Judge F. Dickinson Letts in federal 
court was shaking Hoffa’s hold on his 
present 1.6-million-member union Lhe 
tone of Judge Letts’ 13-page memoran 
dum of opinion left Hoffa no hope that 
the court would approve his expansion 
plans—and little hope that he could 
have his own wav in running what he 
already has 

It was a stunning blow for the Team- 
ster leader 
¢ Spelling It Out—The issue befor 
Judge Letts concerned the monitorship 
that the court had set up over the un- 
ion early this veat 

At that time, 13 rank-and-file Team 
sters sued to bar Hoffa’s executive 
board from taking ofhce, on the ground 
that their election had been fraudulent 
[his suit was settled by consent decree, 
illowing Hoffa and his associates to 
take office provisionally and setting up 
1 board of three monitors, appointed 
by the court, to supervise union afhairs. 

Hoffa pledged himself to clean up 
his union, which was under the heat of 
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KENNETH PARKER HAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 


He keeps pen orders flowing—by telegram: 


Kenneth Parker keeps in close touch with his sales force 


by attention-getting Western Union Telegrams. And 


the telegram is a written record...no mistake about it. 


wWESTERS 











Problems that 
come after 
the merger 


from the CiieNts’ Service BULLETIN 
of The American Appraisal Company 


When two industrial concerns merge, 
there immediately arise many prob- 
lems connected with property ad- 
ministration and accounting. 


Following a merger. some of the 
assets, frequently an entire plant, 
may be eliminated from the picture 
and sold or scrapped. Substantial 
amounts of machinery and equip- 
ment may be transferred between 
plants or moved to an entirely new 
plant as specific operations are 
merged at one location to obtain 
greater efficiency and volume. The 
plans of the new company may en- 
visage substantial modernization 
with attendant long-term financing. 
Modernization often means re- 
arrangement of production lines, the 
purchase of new equipment and the 
disposition of the old. 


Such programs create accounting 
and insurance problems of unusual 
importance. What is the book or tax 
cost and depreciated value of the 
numerous items sold, scrapped or 
transferred to new locations? What 
adjustments must be made to the 
asset and depreciation reserve ac- 
counts to maintain the depreciation 
base for accounting and income tax 
purposes? What losses on disposition 
of assets will be recognized? What 
adjustments in conflicting deprecia- 
tion policies will be necessary? What 
adjustments in remaining lives of the 
assets may be necessary in view of 
the merger? After all the additions, 
disposals and transfers have been 
made, what is then the value of the 
various properties for insurance 
purposes? 


The logical solution to these prob- 
lems involves an inventory and 
valuation of the property acquired, 
an adequate record of the assets in 
use after the changes are made, the 
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ascertaining of the applicable costs 
and dates of acquisition through the 
accounting records, an accounting 
for deductions, a possible allocation 
of reserves to major items or groups 
of property, and a fresh look at the 
remaining lives. It also requires a 
determination of current values for 
insurance purposes. 


* * * 


American Appraisal Service furnishes up- 
to-date, authoritative information about the 
existence, cost or current value of assets... 
and the adequacy of depreciation pro- 
visions. Values are established only after 
careful consideration of all factual data. 
An American Appraisal report represents 
more than half a century of experience in 
the field of valuation for purposes of insur- 
ance, accounting, taxes, property contro} 
and financing. 


the AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company” 


SINCE 1896... LARGEST... MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 
New Orleans St. Louis 
New York 


Atlanta 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles 
Boston Dallas 
Buffalo Detroit 
Chicago 


Cincinnati Kansas City 


Son Francisco 

Washington 

Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd 
Montreal and Toront 


——— eee 4 


The American Appraisal Co., Dept. BW 
525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis 


Without obligating me, please send me 
your Bulletin No. 1059: “Valuations for 
Corporate Mergers and Reorganizations.” 
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inti-racketeering drives in Congress and 
AFL-CIO. But it wasn't long before 
he and the court-appointed monitors 
clashed. That’s what brought the case 
back into Judge Letts 
week. 

There were two questions for the 
judge to decide: (1) How much power 
do the monitors have, and (2) have the 
l'ecamsters cleaned up cnough to end 
the monitorship and give Hoffa com- 
plete control of the union? On both 
points, Letts ruled firmly against Hoffa. 

H« spelled out the monitors’ powcr, 
including authority to force the union’s 
executive board to act against alleged 
racketeers and to alter any of the 
board’s orders that appeared to run 
counter to this drive. And he ordered 
Hoffa publicly to cancel plans for a 
union convention in March that would 
lave elected officers and closed out the 
monitorship 

Letts also ruled in favor of the mom 
tors on other 


decision that the union can’t enforce 


mstitutional provision—that candi 


chambers last 


disputed points, including 


dates for union office can be disqualified 
for not having paid a month’s dues in 
without giving the rule fur- 
ther publicity — for evcral 


icy ice 
months 
Hoffa’s opponents say this provision has 
been used to keep insurgents from run 
ning against Hoffa’s slates of officers 

¢ Hope for Appeal—lloffa is expected 
to trv to take his case to a higher court, 
but there’s some doubt that he has the 
gwounds for appeal, at least until further 
moves are made. -Since Hoffa’s con 
tinued control of the union ippears to 
be at stak I< 


+ 


imster leaders might cre- 
¢ an appealable issue bv refusing to 
comply with Letts’ ruling. 
he court’s opinion is clear that 
Hoffa could be removed 
from offic v fail to follow the 
orders of the monitors, who are headed 
by Washington attorney Martin F. 
O'Donoghue 
irgued that the 
AVC onh icl- 
ISOTV. J the monitors. They 
ilso contended that Hoffa and his aides 


inv steps against 


} 


orrup 
Int pli the mon 
cited a dozen orders that Hoffa has 

luding a demand that umon 


] 


with corruption be r¢ 
at least temporarily. 
of such officers includes Hoffa’s 
est ally, Owen Bert Brennan, the 
imster leader in the Midwest 
Rocky Road—Hoffa’s ambitions have 
. try * | 


eling a rocky road for a vear 


iC Won 


CCl Tal 

more. His troubles in court, including 
charges of briberv and wiretapping from 
which he was freed, held up his earlier 
erandiose plans fi centralized bargain- 
ing anda reat transportation umon al 
liance. His union was expelled by AFL- 
CIO. Now his immediate future is back 


iin in the hands of the courts. END 
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Years of Progress 
in Designing and Building 
for Low Cost of Operation 


The Austin Company + designers, engineers and builders 


THE 
AUSTIN METHOD 


The years ahead will have new and different dimensions than the years past. But the roots of 
the past are important to the future, and on these pages is described “The Austin Story” and its 
portent of things to come. As designers, engineers and builders, The Austin Company has devel- 
oped a pattern for tomorrow based on ‘‘Low Cost of Operation” for commerce and industry. 


The story continues on the following pages . . . 





AUSTIN AT 


‘The Best of 
the Future 


Is Built Upon 
the Broadest 
Hixperience 


of the Past 


This is not a history of building for industry 
in America. Nor is it a history of The Austin 
Company, which, this year, is observing its 


SOth anniversary. 


Rather, it is a portent of the future . 
with a look at what there is to build it with. 
Iixperience is one of the factors ... goals to 
be accomplished are another . . . and the 
method is the most important of all. 


The significant thing about the Austin 
Engineering-Economic Approach is what it 
might do for your company. This approach 
has, In the corporate experience of many 
of America’s well-known companies, helped 
lower the cost of operations See helped 
make and distribute more and better goods 

for the benefit of customers and at a sub- 
stantial gain for the business enterprises that 


have employed it 


VitiA 
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1. IDEA BORN IN A FIRE. Ina town north of London, 
Samuel Austin, a carpenter, read about the Great Chicago 
Fire. Calculating that there would be lots of building work 
there, he bought passage to America. Stopping over in 
Cleveland, he promptly found work, stayed, and soon 
founded a carpenter contracting business—in 1878. 


2. A REPUTATION GROWS. Samuel Austin and Son 
Co. was selected by H. Black Company, Cleveland, to build 
a new clothing plant. It marked two firsts—the first rein- 
forced concrete building in the city and Austin’s first venture 
as a general contractor. 


3. ““UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY.” After 
Samuel Austin had taken his son, a graduate engineer, into 
the business, they developed a new idea—The Austin 
Method of Undivided Responsibility which combined engi- 
neering and construction under one contract to eliminate 
gaps and overlappings in responsibility. 





5. GROWTH THROUGH RESEARCH. Austin 
pioneered in research involving building design and 
construction. An early project was testing to destruc 
tion welded vs riveted steel trusses in 1925. This led 
to better utilization of structural steel and Austin 
pioneering in electrically welded steel construction 


4. THE TEST OF WAR. World War I brought 
demands for fast action. Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor 
Corp. asked Austin to design and build a plant for making 
airplanes and engines in Buffalo. Within 90 working days 
after ground breaking, 1,000,000 sq. ft. of floor space was days of the year... was introduced by Austin. The 
completed and occupied. benefits for industry: improved employee morale 
higher quality . . . increased output 


6. FORERUNNERS OF THE FUTURE. In 
1930, a revolutionary new idea... the “Controlled 
Conditions” plant where temperature, humidity, light 


and noise are fully controlled 24 hours a day 65 


lower cost 











7. ACCOMPLISHMENT IN WORLD WAR 
plants for the production of military aircraft designed and built by Austin involved 
contracts aggregating more than $200 million 
Conditions” plants for round-the-clock production 


Il. During World War II, 


Eleven of these were ‘Controlled 


8. FIRST MAGNESIUM FROM 
SEA WATER PLANT. A scientific 
break-through of World War IT develop- 
ed by The Dow Chemical Company. The 
first plant in the world to employ this new 
process was located on the Texas Gulf 
Coast as a result of an Austin Plant Loca- 
tion Study. This plant and three other 
major plants utilizing the Dow process 
were engineered and built by Austin. 

















AUSTIN AT 9. DISTINCTIVE APPEAR- 
ANCE... BY DESIGN. 

Just as better appearance may 

enhance a better product, so 

may good appearance reflect a 

more efficient building or plant 

facility ... it all depends on 

Win basic design. To provide distinc- 

COUEEUECEEUEEE , tive appearance at no premium 





“ , in building costs is Austin’s prac- 
503 bess tical philosophy of good design. 


ware 


10. PLANTS DESIGNED 
FOR LOW COST OF 
OPERATION. 


Large, unobstructed floor areas 

flexible layout . . . increased 
production capacity in less 
space... practical and econom- 
ical materials handling —all 
contribute to rock-bottom op- 
erating costs in manufacturing, 
warehousing and other facilities 


designed and built by Austin. 


The Austin Method of Undivided 


Responsibility Is the Result of 


It Will Be an Even More Potent 
Horce in the Years Ahead 


Through the years, the Austin Method of Undivided Responsibility has com- 
bined and coordinated design, engineering and construction under a single 
contract to avoid complications for Owners and to save them time and money. 
In recent years, the Austin Engineering-Economic Approach has 

introduced a plus value that has helped many firms achieve “Low Cost 

of Operation.” This applies not only to entirely new projects but also 


in modernization programs . . . to create facilities that ‘‘pay their way!” 


AUSTIN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION SERVICES 
e Complete New Plants e Branch Plants e Warehouses and 


Distribution Centers e Process Plants 


AUSTIN ENGINEERING AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 
e Plant Location e Plant Layout e Analysis of Existing Facilities 
e Material Handling e Merchandising, Warehousing and Distribution 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY i .uco DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 
NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ CLEVELAND ¢ WASHINGTON ¢ ATLANTA ¢ PITTSBURGH ¢ DETROIT * INDIANAPOLIS 
HICAGO ¢ ST LOUIS ¢ HOUSTON e LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO ¢ OAKLAND ¢ PORT 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY LTD TORONTO ¢ AUSTIN DE MEXICO, S.A MEXICOCITY,D. F. © COMPANHIA AUSTIN 





In Labor 


Laundry Workers Quits Insurance, 


Sells Business to Hoffa Associate 


The Laundry, Drv Cleaning & Dve House Workers’ 
International Union seemingly got out of the insurance 
business this week. The union announced the sale of 
California Life Insurance Co.—-owned 924% by the 
union’s emplover-emplovee administered social security 
department—to Bernard N. Nemerov, a Minneapolis 
building contractor and investor, for $1.2-million. 

California Life insures some 56,000 laundry and dry 
cleaning workers under the union’s health and welfare 
program. ‘The union was expelled from AFL-CIO a 
vear ago on charges of corruption. Its involvement in 
the insurance business was criticized by federation 
leaders. 

Last February, Allen Dorfman, a close 
Teamsters boss James R. Hoffa, described Nemerov as 
one of his partners in Sheridan Lien, an Illinois com- 
pany formed to purchase delinquent tax certificates. 
Ihe McClellan committee alleged that Hoffa helped 
Dorfman to land the multimillion-dollar insurance :pre- 
miums business of the ‘Teamsters Central Conference. 

Ralph ‘T. Fagan, Laundry Workers’ president, said 
that Nemerov’s bid was accepted “as the highest and 
best qualified.” Fagan also said that the insurance 
company was a source of the union’s troubles. 


associate of 


High Court Opens Way for Appeals 


Of NLRB Findings on Bargaining Units 


A Supreme Court ruling may open up a whole new 
area of labor-management litigation The court held 
this week that National Labor Relations Board decrees 
setting up collective bargaining units may be appealed 
to the federal courts when the NLRB takes an “unlawful 
action . . . which inflicts an injury.” 

In the specific case, the NLRB refused to authorize 
a vote solely among professional emplovees of Westing- 
house Electric Corp., and included non-professionals in 
the unit. An Engineers & Scientists of America affiliate 
challenged the NLRB action. 

Dissenting Justice Brennan says: “I daresay the in- 
genuity of counsel will, after today’s decision, be entirely 
adequate to the task of finding some alleged ‘unlawful 
action’ . sufficient to get a foot in the district court 
GOCE... 

e ee 


Canadian Labor Congress Rejects 


Funds Plea of Destitute Strikers 


Claude Jodoin, president of the Canadian Labor Con- 
gress, this week informed destitute nickel strikers in 
Ontario that unions should not call strikes they cannot 


afford. 
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The strikers are members of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, ousted from the old 
CIO as Communist-dominated. The families of many 
of the 14,000 strikers—out since Sept. 24 against the 
International Nickel Co. of Canada—are hungry, cold, 
and improperly clothed. Dissension among the striking 
workers, once the highest paid workers in any large in 
dustry in Canada, is reportedly high. Large numbers of 
women called to a recent strike meeting walked out 
charging that the meeting had been rigged by wives of 
union officials to continue the strike. 

Phe mine-mill union has claimed inability to supp 
strikers with strike benefits and has appealed to the CL. 
for cash support. Jodoin said the CLC could not send 
money but did extend its sympathy to the families suf 
fering in Sudbury, Ontario, as a result of the strike. 


Meany Threatens Third Party; 
Reuther Softpedals the Idea 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and Industrial Union 
Dept. chief Walter P. Reuther this week apparen ' 
versed their traditional roles, with the former threaten 
ing a third political party and the latter condemning thi 
very idea of a labor party. 

“Labor,” Meany declared at the merger convention of 
the New York State AFL-CIO, “is going to be just a 
political as it has to be to win its objectives bios ee 
alwavs said we do not want our own political party, b 
if we have to do that to lick the people who want 
drag us back to the past, we will start our own poll 
party and do a good job of it.” 

Reuther, who has been associated with labor party 
aspirations, told newsmen that the unions are “commit 
ted to work within the framework of the two-party sys 
tem. <A labor party is wrong because it would furth 
fragmentize our socicty.” 

Ihe two labor leaders, however, 
as it might seem. ‘The Meany 
minder to the Democratic Party that labor want 
sce it hew to a liberal line. ‘Vhe third party threat 
some backing to the contention of liberal Democrat 
the election returns were a mandate for New Deal 
Ihe Reuther statement toned down the labor 
threat and put it in perspective. 


weren’t so far apart 
gambit was a timely 


TWUA Demands Federal Textile Agency 


lhe ‘Textile Workers Union of America is pushin 
plan for the creation of a permanent Federal Text 
Development Agency “to rebuild and stabilize the texti 
industry.” ‘The proposal, first offered before a special 
Senate Interstate & Foreign Commerce Subcommitt 
by TWUA Pres. William Pollock, is getting a strong« 
shove now as a result of the November clection retu 

Phe textile industry needs government help, 
argues, 


the union 
and the agency the union proposes would 
sor a continuing study of economic 


and technical de 
opments in the industry, establish fabric ibrar 
design centers, publish literature to spur textile 
sumption, and administer special le 


helping the industry and its workers. 


gislation aimed at 


Labor 49 





REGIONS 


Glamor of Cheap Power Fades 


@ In the Pacific Northwest, the long-standing 2-mill | 


rate for federal hydro power will probably have to be raised. 


@ There’s now a power surplus instead of a shortage, Il. 


but backers of private and public power are still at it. 


@ Though new projects are less urgent, the public 


power bloc will have new strength in the 86th Congress. 
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Instead the power shortage that 
prevailed until a few the 
Northwest now has a power surplus. 
\ widespread program on non-federal 
mstruction assur in ample future 
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With a more liberal Congress in 
likely than before 
that a few new federal power projects 
will be authorized At the ime time 
t]| I to | fights between 
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same time, the private utilities, PUDs, 
and other local agencies are asking for 
less power from Bonneville, because 
they foresee more of their own capacity 
and slower industrial growth. 
¢ Rate Change—With the Bonneville 
agency's operating costs continually ris- 
ing, it’s probable that the 2-mill rate 
will be abandoned next Dec. 20, the 
next date for possible adjustment of 
rates. “It appears inevitable,” said Pear! 
last week, “that during the next 10 
year period the cost of power at 
wholesale and retail levels will increase.’ 
Outsiders speculate that the new 
minimum would be roughly 3 mills. 
That would be a 50% increase, and 
it would diminish the Northwest's 
advantage as a “cheap power” area for 
manufacturing for the national market 
But BPA’s rates would still be lower 
than the cost of power anywhere else, 
including the TVA region. And even 
2-mills had not offset freight costs 
for manufacturers that could use steam 
power in the Ohio Valley for 3.5 
mills. 


Ill. Rival Proposals 


Once bills are introduced in both 
houses of Congress, the battle over 
Northwest power will really start rag 
ing. One hint of some of the issues 
came last week when the Army Engi 
neers released proposals for 13 addi 
tional projects, costing $1.9-billion 

The kev proposal was for a high 
Mountain Sheep Dam _ to gencrat 
600,000 kw. on the Snake River, the 
Columbia’s principal tributary. I his 
would prevent building Nez Perce Dam, 
Interior Secv. Fred Seaton’s pet, a 
short distance downstream And pri 
vate utilities will probably object, too, 
because four of them, linked in the P 
cific Northwest Power Co., applied for 
the same Mountain Sheep sit 

he Army picked Mountain Sheep 
because it’s upstream from the con 
fluence of the Salmon with the Snake; 
the Salmon carries 29% of the entire 
Columbia svstem’s fish run. Nez Perc 
is below the mouth of the Salmon; the 
Secretary would build the dam onh 
after the fish problem has been solved 
e Still Hells Canvon—There should 
also be a fight in Congress over a 
stretch of the Snake farther upstream 
Hells Canyon, where Idaho Power Co 
is building three low dams. Sen. Wayne 
Morse (D-Ore.) savs he will introduce 
bill to build a high dam, flood out the 
low ones—and compensate Idaho Power 
for its loss. 

In all the shouting, the PUDs stand 
perhaps the best chance to make a 
favorable impression in) Washington 
The fact that they are public agencic 
but finance themselves on the open 
market should appeal to the Democratic 
Congress. END 
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Rockwell Report 
7 by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


(oy civic responsibilities—or lack of them 
of businessmen are being discussed increas 

ingly in business publications and in various 

association groups. Most of this discussion is 
apparently concerned with the pros and cons of participation in politics by 
top management men, and this is good, of course. But there is another 
aspect which also seems extremely important. That is the positive encour 
agement of political or civic activity on the part of middle management 
men—in fact, of people at every level of responsibility. 

Some companies may not be in favor of this on the grounds that such out 
side activities are almost bound to take some company time. This is true, and 
it is a consideration— but there are also important compensating advantages 
to the company, as well as the obvious benefits to the community. 

It follows naturally that when you make a community a better place in 
which to live, you have happier employees, better workers, more efficiency 
less turnover. Participation in community affairs by company people 
creates a better local feeling about the company as a good place to work, to 
sell, or to buy. These are pretty direct company benefits, but there are in 
direct advantages, too, in terms of executive development. 

The company man who participates in community affairs gets very prac 
tical experience in organizing and administering programs, in human rela 
tions, in the give-and-take of committee work. All of this can’t help but 
give him added stature and make him a more effective man for the company 

Recently we made an informal survey of the degree to which the genera! 
managers of our twenty-two plants are active in the affairs of their com 
munities. All of these men are actively serving on committees or as officer 
of a total of 86 civic organizations. 

We feel that this is good for everyone involved—the communities, the 


men, and the company. 
* * * 


Good appearance is seldom stressed as a major attribute of gas meters, yet the 
lack of it can be an irritating factor both to the utilities who install and maintain 
meters, and to the people on whose property they are installed. In order to 
provide the best possible protection for our modern, streamlined aluminum gas 
meters and at the same time maintain their good appearance, we continually test 
a variety of protective coatings under all types of weather conditions. 


* * * 


One problem of taxicab operators is how to charge enough for “‘out-of-city 
trips (which usually mean coming back empty) without raising in-city rate 
Our new Rockwell-Ohmer **Suburban”’ Taximeter solves this problem by making 
available two rate settings, one for normal in-city business and one for lon; 
out-of-city trips. In the selected areas where the new ‘“‘Suburban” Taximeter 
has been under test, acceptance has been excellent. 


* * + 


It is brought home all too frequently, to most people in business, that the 
unthinking indifference of non-selling personnel can destroy in a moment 
the good will built up through months or years of good advertising and 
good personal selling. That’s why it’s a pleasure to quote an excerpt from a 
letter written to a staff assistant in the Power Tool Division by a user of our 
Walker-Turner drill presses: “Ill add that it is seldom that a man gets the 
courteous attention and reply from a manufacturer that you extended to me.”’ 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8B, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 





In Management 


Walworth Co. Director Announces 
He Will Lead Proxy Fight 


Walworth Co. four years ago waged a campaign to 
make itself invulnerable to proxy fights brought by out- 
ider raiders (BW —Mar.1°55,p186). Now it faces a proxy 
fight from within. Marvin 1H. Grove—Walworth direc- 
tor, large stockholder, and president of Grove Valve & 
Regulator Co., a Walworth subsidiary—has filed with the 
Securities & Exchange form 14B, a 
declaration of intent to solicit proxies 

Grove and his familv own 196,900 shares of Walworth 
ibout 8.547) obtained when Walworth took over Grove 
Valve in late 1956. As of now, he has no allies in his 
fight, a spokesman says. (Grove himself left for Europe 
immediately after filing his 14B). The annual meeting 

set for Mar. 25 

Walworth, a maker of valves and piping, expects a 

msolidated net profit of about $1-million this year, 
down from more than $4-million last vear and 1956, 


Commission a 


a * e 
Waste King Expects Cribben & Sexton 
To Say “Yes” to Merger Proposal 


Time was when the 
from mer 


“operating efficiencies” resulting 
gers were rated by lower production costs, or 
avings in purchasing or distribution. Now, more and 
more, the efficiencies come from pooling brain power, 
research facilities, and technical knowhow 

his ‘was a principal motivation for the offer last 
weck of Waste King Coip., Los Angeles maker of com- 
mercial garbage disposal equipment and dish washers, 
for majority stock interest in Cribben & Sexton Co., 
Chicago manufacturer of kitchen ranges and space heat- 
ers. Combined sales of the two companies is estimated 
it $35-million this vear. 

The Waste King offer is effective only if 165,000 of 
the 188,000 outstanding shares of C&S are offered for 
sale; but since the C&S management represents most 
of that company’s stock and “completely approves” of 
the plan, there is little doubt that the acquisition will 
go through. C&S holders will get one share of Waste 
King and $12.50 cash for each share of Cribben & Sexton. 


Many Offices Close on Dec. 26, 


Fewer on Day After New Year’s 


Most office workers will get an extra dav off next 
week. Although few companies list Dec. 26 as a regular 


holiday, it is 


increasingly observed as an extra holiday 
when it fall 


on a Friday 
In New York City, where companies are traditionally 
eenerous with fringe benefits for office workers, the 


Office Executives Assn. of New York, Inc., reports that 


52 Vanagement 





55% of the companies will close down all day on the 
26th, and another 12% either will be closed a half-day or 
will operate on half staffs; almost 10% will be closed all 
or part of the day on the 24th. 

In Cleveland, perhaps more typical of the rest of the 
country, 37% of the companies surveyed by the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Cleveland will give office workers 
the 26th as a holiday, although about 10% will substitute 
it for another regular holiday. Almost 20% 
closed part of Wednesday 

Fewer companies will observe Jan. 2. In New York, 
16% of the companies will close all day, another 12‘ 
will work half davs or with half staffs; in Cleveland, 16% 
of the companies will observe the day as a holiday 

In both cities, the figures were collected early in De- 
cember and are probably low, 
hadn't yet decided holiday policy. 


will be 


since many companies 


Openings for 1959 College Grads 
Up 17%; Salaries Settle Down 


The 1959 graduate should have an easier time finding 
a job than his 1958 counterpart, but fancy year-to-year 
jumps in beginning salaries may be a thing of the past. 

Frank S. Endicott of Northwestern University, in his 
annual survey of company hiring plans, bears out earlier 
reports that more companies will be looking for morc 
graduates next vear (BW—Oct.4'58,p126). The 200-odd 
companies answering Endicott’s questionnaire expect an 
especially sharp rise in their demand for salesmen; pro- 
duction management majors; marketing personnel; and 
industrial, electrical, and civil engineers. 
over-all rise in job vacancies of 17%. 

But salaries are no longer spiraling; average beginning 
pay this year will be just 2% above last year. Between 
1951 and 1957, salaries increased rapidly; the rises for 
engineers, for example, averaged out to [1% a year. 
Even last vear, with fewer vacancies to fill, starting sal- 
aries rose 4% over 1957 because of the competition for 
top men. 


They see an 


Management Briefs 


Electric Auto-Lite Co. has just announced that it now 
owns more than 10% of Crane Co. The Chicago plumb 
ing supply house put Auto-Lite Chmn. Gurdon Wattles 
on its board earlier this vear in a switch that also put 
Crane Pres. N. E. Stearns on Auto-Lite’s board. Wat- 
tles also is chairman of Mergenthaler Linotvpe Co., 
which owns more than 10% of Auto-Lite. ‘Three invest- 
ment companies controlled by Wattles collectively own 


be Bd | 


25% of Mergenthaler. 


Missouri Pacific RR last week announced it had ac- 
quired enough common stock of the Texas & Pacific Rv. 
to account for 80° of T&P’s outstanding voting stock, 
and to allow the two companies to file a joint tax return 
(Mo-Pac owns all of T&P’s preferred, with its voting 
rights.) ‘The two companies insist, however, they have 
\t the Same time, W ; G Voll 
mnounced his retirement as [&P president. 
Company general counsel J. ‘I. Suggs, 54, will take over 
the presidency Jan. | 


no intention of merging 
mer, 73, 
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STEPS IN THE RACE TO OUTER 


SPACE 


Assembling a station in 


This imaginative but technically accu- 
rate illustration shows a permanent sat- 
ellite (center) being constructed in orbit 
around the earth. It generates its own 
heat and electricity from solar 
Basic vegetation (such as algae) for 
oxygen as well as protein-rich foods are 
grown in hydroponic tubes 
level ‘‘greenhouses.”’ 

New vistas in astronomy will be 
opened up by such a space station, 
because of perfect conditions for 
photography and spectroscopy. It will 
also provide unique conditions for ad 


rays 


in upper 


vanced research in physics, electronics, 
Three such sta- 
ould blanket the 
perfect TV 


weather prediction, etc 
tions, properly placed 
entire world with nearly 
transmission. 

Atomic rocket vehi 


cated skin 


les with prefabri- 
layers (lower center) pro- 
vide building materials for the station, 
then return (bottom) to earth 
craft will service an established station 


Similar 


(lower right), docking by electromagnetic 
pull in lower section of station's axis. 


space 


ENGINEERS « SCIENTISTS 
Apa@Aa needs key men to augment 
a broad research program in missile 
guidance and space technology. As de 
signer and developer of all-inertial navi 
gation systems for TITAN and ATLAS 
ICBM's, ARAMA provides a stimulating 
atmosphere where creative talents can 
develop. Write to E. C. Lester, Profes 
sional Placement, BW-1, MA®AGA’ Divi 
sion, Garden City, N.Y. A Division of 
American Bosch Arma Corporation. 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 
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On the Ohio Turnpike, every mile is 


CONGRET 


...the paving material with no “moving parts” to cause hidden wear! 


tf } 

+ =. 
Diagram shows how flexible pavement 
parts must move. This grinds off corners 
f aggregate, causes deep wear. Result: 
low spots, subgrade overloading, failure. 


Diagram shows stability of concrete. No 
internal movement of aggregate and bond, 
One reason only concrete’s load-bearing 
strength can be comput« d mathematically, 











$7,181,898, based on first-cost 
estimates, was saved by choosing 
concrete. And now maintenance 
costs are running about half the 
original estimates! 


More proof that concrete does the 
job—and does it for less money. 
Last year, Ohio’s concrete Turn- 
pike handled some 11'4 million ve- 
hicles—thousands of them with 
loads of 70,000 to 90,000 pounds— 
saved money doing it. 

There’s a reason. Concrete is 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION “f 


A national organization to improve and 


extend the uses 


built to bear like a beam, not to flex. 
For flexibility means movement... 
movement creates friction . . . fric- 
tion brings wear that causes a pave- 
ment to wear out inside as well as 
on the surface. That can’t happen 
with concrete. 

Stability helps give today’s con- 
crete its 50-years-plus life expect- 
ancy ... its lasting, flat smoothness. 
On new Interstate Highways, on all 
heavy-duty roads, concrete means 
true economy for taxpayers, both 
today and in the future. 


NEW-TYPE 
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CREDIT UNIONS: 
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Credit unions this vear continued me of the companies that has signed — shade lower than rates paid by 
their long steady expansion as a factor up for the banks’ service has had a bank customers. 
in consumer installment credit (chart). credit’ umion operating Ihe banks The banks sav they have an advan 
At the turn of the vear, they will have — give no indication of preparing to mect — tage in more funds available for lendin 
grown by more than S00 unions since — the credit umions head-on—thev have, at least the newer credit unions a 
last vearend, by half a million members, in fact, been careful to confine their often short of Jendable fund Th 
by $l-billion in assets, and bi soliciting to emplovers who have no — banks also offer a variety of set 
more than $300-million in loans out redit facilities at all. They describe (such as checking accounts) and | 
standing. their service as long-needed expansion — (such as those on real estate) that credi 
Around 10.6-million plant and offic: into a new field. unions can’t offer. Moreover, emplo 
workers now belong to 19,255 credit “The $5-billion that workers have — savings are insured when deposited 
unions, which have $5.1-billion in as- put into credit unions,” says a Chicago banks. Savings held by credit un 
sets and more than $3.3-billion in out- — bank vice-president, “shows once more — are not insured. 
standing loans. that banks haven’t gone far enough in However, banks offering th 
This year, for the first time, however,  cxtending credit to those who need it.” service consider loans under the sa 
credit unions are getting scrious compe His bank now offers the credit union- credit standards that they apph oth 
tition from another service that caters — tvpe service. customers, while credit unions. ti 
to plants and office workers. A dozen © What the Banks Do—As with credit — tionally lend to company empl 
banks are now giving this special atten- umions, the new banking service re- — under less strict conditions 
tion to large emplovee groups. quires the cooperation of the emplover e Credit Union Critics—As the credit 
e Bank Business—Since July, for ex In most cases, a personnel man dis umions have grown into a major fact 


ample, San Francisco’s giant Bank of 
America has been offering a plan under 
which employees can savc or borrow 
through payroll deductions. This “lem 
ployee Loan & Deposit Plan” has been 
installed at more than 1,650 places of 
employment in California, with around 
500,000 employees. 

Competition with credit umions 
far is in the field of potential growth 


SO) 
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Credit Unions 


~«. and their share of business rises 





tributed application blanks to employ 
. helps them fill out the forms, 
verifies the applicants 


and 
emplovment and 


redit status. ‘The company also takes 
care of pavroll deductions for the em 
plovees’ accounts 

Ihe banks offer savings accounts, 


built up by pavroll deductions, and offer 
loans at charges that compare favorably 


with credit union rates—generally a 
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“Will 


somebody 


please find Jensen!” 





(With pagemaster’ you’d find him in seconds!) 


How often do you waste enormous 
amounts of time and energy—send 
your blood pressure soaring—be- 
cause you can’t find key people when 
you need them? 

With a PAGEMASTER selective ra- 
dio paging system by Stromberg- 
Carlson you can reach the people 
you want instantly. You can meas- 
ure the value of PAGEMASTER in 
terms of time, sales—even lives 

Here’s how it works. Jensen is 
equipped with a pocket-size trans 
istorized radio receiver. When you 
want to contact him, you call him by 
phone. If he’s away from his usual 
location, your switchboard operator 
sets his private code signal on the 
encoder (a compact unit, adding ma- 
chine size, located next to the switch 
board) and flips a switch. 

Instantly his receiver 
other 


and no 
responds with a pleasant, but 


commanding signal. He knows he’s 
wanted, picks up the nearest phone 
and reports. The page automatically 
repeats every 20 


seconds until the g 
call is answered. As B, F 
many “Jensens” as © Md ee 
‘ot 
7 
, | 


you want can be & 
equipped with re- @@ 
ceivers. , 

You can have a as 
PAGEMASTER Sys- —— 
tem engineered to your own require- 
ments, whether yours is a single or 
multi-building operation. Systems 
are available for lease or purchase. 
As your needs grow, you can add re- 
ceivers without installation cost. 

For details, contact your area’s 
PAGEMASTER distributor. You’ll find 
him in the Yellow Pages under “Call- 
ing and Signaling Systems.” Or write 
to us at 200 Carlson Road. 


4 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


SC STROMBERG-CARLSON 
‘an 5I'ONn orf CENERAL 


OVYNAMICS 


GD 


CORPORATION 


ate Pagemaster Sales * Rochester 3,N. Y. @ 


Electronic and communication products for home, industry and defense 
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belongings, and charities could help 
only the most desperate cases. So 
the loan sharks grew fat on tiding these 
people over their emergencies in get- 
ting settled 

Today, plenty of other 
sources for small loans, and the laws 
against usury have hit loan-sharking 
Bankers and other critics of the credit 
unions sav the unions no longer need 
the special help thev have been getting 
from government, business, and their 
own members 


there are 


As non-profit groups, credit unions 
are exempt from federal and state in 
come and business taxes; government 
only lightly supervises their operations. 
Companies generally give credit unions 
free office space, help in bookkeeping, 
and time for credit union officers 
usually unpaid—to carry on union busi 
ness during working hours 

Spokesmen for companies that are 
participating in the banks’ plan say the 
new svstem offers most of the advan- 
tages of credit unions, without many of 
the features that have drawn criticism 
in the past. 

e Gains for Banks—From the banks’ 
offers attrac 
volume of de- 


viewpoint, this business 
tions bevond the mere 
posits and loans 

Banks sav the accounts can bé han- 
dled at less cost than regular accounts, 
because so much of the paperwork is 
done at the emplovers’ offices. Then, 
too, emplovees who sign up for the plan 
are good prospects for other bank serv- 
ices, and emplovers are more likely to 


give the bank their company busi 
ness 
Banks are careful to explain that the 


new plan is not a form of branch bank 
ing. Transactions don’t take place ex 
cept at the bank; the emplover merel 
forwards the deposits and loan applica- 
tions, incurring no responsibility as 
agent for the bank 
e Credit Union Strength—The credit 
unions are watching the growth of the 
bank plan, particularly since it was 
spurred by the Bank of America’s en 
trv. But thev sav thev aren’t worrving 
They point out that generally the 
offer members a higher rate of return 
and thev grant manv loans the banks 
wouldn’t touch 
\ Stud by 
turns up other 
may prefer credit unions: encourage 
ment bv labor unions, the status that 
credit unions’ officers feel their position 
gives them, and the feeling of workers 
that their interests are best represented 
by their own fellow emplovees 
Nevertheless, in-plant banking may 
be gaining prestige \ Cleveland com 
pany that subscribes to in-plant bank 
ing service found during negotiations 
that union representatives insisted the 
defined as a fringe benefit 
ind included in the contract. END 


1 big commercial bank 


7 
reasons why workers 


service be 
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Styrene model ... sailing classic in modern plastic! 





Enjay supplies benzene, an essential ingredient in the manufacture of polystyrene, 


from which this scale model of a three-masted schooner was made. Polystyrene per 
mits the precision molding of the hundreds of pieces to produce a perfect replica of 
the original. In plastics, as in other fields, Enjay Petrochemicals help make possible 


tomorrow's products—today! Nine conveniently located offices stand ready to serve you. 


Ensay) ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 5lst St.. New York 19, N.Y. 
Other Offices: Akron + Boston + Charlotte « Chicago - Detroit «| Angeles « New Orleans + Tulsa 

















World's most mysterious influence 








lts “‘mere presence” causes an age-old substance to 


change into an entirely new material! What is the strange 


entity that exerts such tremendous influence? 

tis known as a catalyst... heart of the fabulous chemi- 
cal processes that re-arrange molecules! Produced by the 
ton and shipped by the carload . each UOP catalyst is 
a high-precision performer if ever there was one! 

It brings about precisely-controlled chemical reactions 


netimes two or three simultaneously . without 
ng itself. It withstands handling, shipping, tremen- 
ous heat, pressure and chemical corrosion for a pro- 


longed period of operation, retaining its physical form 


and catalytic properties. Manufactured to precise quality 


standards, its unique physical and chemical characteristics 


assure uniform results over long periods of use 
A pioneer in the design and engineering of petroleum 
refining processes, Universal has also directed its efforts 


to the research, development and manufacture of the 


best possible catalysts to obtain maximum yields of 
quality products. 

In refineries the free world over UOP processes are using 
a wide range of Universal’s catalysts. And each catalyst 
performs to exacting specifications, precisely, yes even 
mysteriously, making petroleum man’s most useful servant. 


> UNIVERSAL OlL PRODUCTS (COMPANY 


30 Algonquin Road, Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S.A. 


More Than Forty Years Of Leadership In Petroleum Refining Technology 
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The West is standing firm against Moscow’s campaign to force it out of 
West Berlin. NATO ministers, meeting in Paris this week, vigorously backed 
Secy. of State Dulles’ tough policy of sticking by Berlin at all costs—even 
at the risk of war. 


But that’s no cause for optimism. Soviet Premier Khrushchev is almost 
sure to keep hammering away at his theme of making Berlin a “free city.” 
Moscow may even cut short the six-month waiting period for handing over 
its control of East Berlin to the Communist East Germans. 


Khrushchev also will continue to probe for weaknesses in the Western 
alliance in the months ahead. 


NATO powers agreed, in principle, to reopen negotiations with Moscow 
on reunification of East and West Germany. But that’s mainly a sop to 
European neutralisit opinion. 


Neither the West nor Moscow shows any signs of backing away from 
their long-standing demands on German unification. We insist on free elec- 
tions before unification. The Soviets, on the other hand, clearly have no 
intention of loosening their grip on East Germany. 


In any case, Dulles is convinced that Khrushchev won’t start a military 
clash over Berlin. In fact, Washington thinks he may even give ground 
That in itself would help strengthen the West’s whole position in Europe. 


Though unified on Berlin, NATO powers are haggling over other issues. 


Premier De Gaulle still wants to give France a bigger voice in NATO 
decisions by setting up a three-power (U.S., Britain, France) “directorate.” 
But Dulles isn’t very sympathetic to that idea. 


De Gaulle also resents the close working relationship between the U. S. 
and Britain in coordinating their respective global policies. He wants an 
equal place for France in Anglo-American policymaking, in exchange for 
submitting French African policies to review by the Big Three. 


Most heated squabble among the Western powers is over European 
economic integration. The six-nation Common Market will begin liberaliz- 
ing trade among its members on Jan. 1. That, in effect, will mean discrim- 
ination against Britain and other proponents of a broad Free Trade Area 


Britain and France, leaders of the two opposing camps, bitterly fought 
at this week’s meeting of the Organization for European Economic Cooper- 
ation (OEEC). But both sides postponed a showdown until the next meeting, 
which is scheduled for Jan. 15. Most observers doubt that the feud will bring 
on a full-scale trade war. 


Mao Tse-tung is stepping down as Red China’s chief of state. But as 
head of the Chinese Communist Party, he’ll still be the No.1 boss in Peking. 
Marshal Chu Teh, his probable replacement as chief of state, will be only a 
figurehead. 


The shift in top leadership stems from China’s too-rapid economic 
development this year. Peking has speeded up the second Five-Year Plan. 
In a headlong rush, it has forced the mass of Chinese into all-purpose work 
“communes.” 
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Mao now will spend more energy on making his economic program 
a success, according to both Washington and Far East observers. That means. 
in part, getting Communist Party members down the line to give more 
willing support to his communes 


Some observers see more in the Mao move than that. Khrushchev has 
called the communes a “reactionary” program. Moscow clearly dislikes the 
leading role that Peking is trying to take in the Communist bloc. In this 
view, Mao needs to devote more time to resolving differences with Moscow 


A new explosion is building up in the Middle East. And Iraq looks like 
the center of the storm 


Moscow has been gunning for a Communist takeover there ever since 
the downfall of the old, pro-West regime in Baghdad last summer. The Iraqi 
Communist Party is now the strongest political force. Its members hold 
key government positions, such as chief of police, and practically run the 
press and radio. And Communists this week led violent demonstrations 
against U.S. Asst. Secy. of State William Rountree during his fact-finding 
visit 

Mystery man in Baghdad is Premier Kassem. He has enough military 
support to crush the Communists—if he chooses to. But some Western 
observers have virtually written him off as a Communist sympathizer who 
may help, rather than hinder, a Moscow-directed coup 


Nasser, at last, is having second thoughts about Moscow’s sweet words 
and economic aid in behalf of Arab unity. 


Iraqi Communists are squelching pro-Nasser elements. Communists in 
Syria (part of Nasser’s United Arab Republic) are downplaying Cairo’s 
leadership. All the Communists in the Middle East are pushing the idea of 
an Arab federation not centrally directed from Cairo and liable—at a later 
date—to come under Moscow’s indirect control 





Washington thinks the time is ripe for luring Nasser back into the 
Western camp. It’s not clear what Nasser now wants in 

isn’t sure of how far or fast to go in backing him up. But there’s renewed 
hope of finding some common ground between the West and Arab 
nationalism 


| ‘ + 
VaSnINLtoONn, too 


The State Dept. has lost one round in its fight for a bigger foreign 
economic aid program. The Budget Bureau has pared State’s proposed 
appropriation for the Development Loan Fund from $1-billion to $700- 
million. But State hopes that a supplemental appropriation early in the next 
session of Congress will make up for part of this loss 


Russia is selling gold again on a fairly large seale in the London market 
Since early November—say London dealers—the Soviets have put around 
$63-million worth of bullion on the market, much of it for future delivery 


Main purpose is to get sterling to pay for Soviet and East 


European 
purchases of such commodities as rubber and wool 


But London observers 
note that Moscow’s sterling deficit is much lower this year than last. That’s 
because of growing export earnings and good harvests at home 
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IN ALL KINDS OF POLICE CAR SERVICE... 


NEW DELCO-REMY SELF-RECTIFYING AC. GENERATOR 


PROVIDES THE RIGHT ELECTRICAL PERFORMANCE 
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J 
DELCO-REMY MODEL 1117070 SELF-RECTIFYING 12-VOLT A. C. GENERATOR Gecint 1048 
Delco-Remy's versatile new a.c. generator gives police cars overhauls, this generator mounts interchangeably witt 
plenty of electrical power under all operating conditions— standard generators, eliminates commutation problems ar 
engine idle, prowling, or high-speed pursuit lifetime lubricated. Six specially developed silicon rectifier 
In spite of the demands of sirens, two-way radios, extra lights built in, reducing installation time and cost to a minimum 


and other electrical accessories, this new generator keeps 


Be sure to specify this new Delco-Re lf-rectifying 
batteries charged, eliminates deep cycling, prolongs battery life. rhea go, Bisa em ny Seer een 


generator with its companion transistor regulator (either fu 
Requiring no periodic servicing or maintenance between engine or transistorized model) on your new equipment 















GENERAL MOTORS LEADS THE WAY—STARTING WITH Delc erny ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 


DELCO-REMY . DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS ANDERSON, INDIANA 


GM 
GENERAL 
mOTORS 
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This customer 
threw US 2 
6-way 
tubing curve 


During a single month, a large aircraft 
firm sent us six tubing orders so unusual 
in scope and kind that many mills might 
encounter their like only in the course of 


years. They were for the following: 


@ 3 million ft. of pure nickel tubing, 4 in. 
OD with a light wall, for heat trans- 
fer use 

e@ § ft. of very small OD pure columbium 
tubing for a research and develop- 
ment project ° 

e@ 50 ft. of Zircaloy tubing, 4 in. OD with 

very light wall, for fuel element use 

e@ 150 ft. of +42 Alloy tubing, .062 in. OD, 
for glass-to-metal sealing 


200 ft 


of composite tubing, ¥% in. OD, 
copper over Type 321 Stainless for a 
special heat exchanger 

e 4000 ft. of three different beryllium- 

copper shaped tubing items for Bourdon 


elemen 


t 


s of extremely close tolerances 


Filling tubing orders that range in quan- 
tity from a few feet to millions, and in a 
wide range of materials, shapes and sizes, 
calls for resources of the scope Superior 
Tube Co. has to offer. Not alone must the 
right analysis be available as wanted, but 
every length of tubing must exactly meet 
specifications. Many checks, inspections 
and special services are required, such as 
statistical quality control; dye penetrant, 
eddy current, ultrasonic, hot tensile, and 
Stress-rupture testing, to name just a few. 


Why not explore the advantages of using 
Superior as your source of tubing supply. 
Send for Bulletin 40, a guide to the 
selection and application of Superior 
tubing. Write to Superior Tube Company, 
2000 Germantown Ave., Norristown, Pa. 


Syoeriar Jude 


The big name in small tubing 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
All analyses .010 in. to ¥% in. OD—certain analy- 
ses in light walls up to 2'\y in. OD 
West Coast: Pacific Tube Company, 5710 Smith- 
way St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. e RAymond 3-1331 
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Crop Duster With New Agility 


The low-wing design of this crop 
duster provides the extra visibility thes« 
ground-hugging craft need to make tight 
end-of-the-row turns and to get in and 
out of small bumpy landing fields. The 
plane, built by Piper Aircraft Corp., 
liquid or dry chemical in 
secticides, herbicides, and fertilizers. Its 
pavload is 1,100 Ib.—110 gal. or 20 cu. 
ft. of spraying material. 


Can Carry 





This king-size railroad tank car is 
the newest way to carry liquids. Built 
by the Union ‘Tank Car Co., the car is 


58 ft. long, 20 ft. longer than a stand 
ard car. And its capacity is 20,000 gal., 
twice that of a standard car. Sun Oil 


of the new 
cars to haul lubricating oils and petro 
chemicals from its Marcus Hook (Pa. 
refinery to the Midwest, 


Co., which is leasing some 


expects 


Hot-Dog Look in Tank 


lo take ome of the risk out of 
crop dusting, the new plane has a 
number of safetv device to ease the 
shock of a bad landing. These include 
cockpit crash pads and a turnover bar; 
wire cutters on the landing gear; and a 
deflector cable to keep telephone wires 


from hooking the tail. A Lycoming 
150-hp. engine powers the plane, which 


is expected to sell for about $8,500. 


Cars 


them to halve rail transportation costs. 

In the new cars, the structural support 
for the tank is built mght into the 
tank shell, so tank ends can be mounted 


dir t] it the ulroad trucks I his 
climinat the underframe—about § 

to 12 f the total weight. Becausc 
the loading dome also has been elim- 
inated, Union Tank has dubbed this 
tank car design the Hot-Dog look. Enb 
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Fastest way to land more sales 


How Emery 
service nets 


toy maker an 


extra $1200 






Unexpected demand cuta stock of toys 
dangerously low just as a peak buying 
rush began. Emery picked up 38 car- 
tons from the manufacturer ...in 6 
hours made a 650-mile, door-to-door 
delivery to the New York retailer. 
Because he could deliver on a mo- 
ment’s notice, the manufacturer made 
an extra $1200 in sales. The retailer, 
after deducting air freight costs of 
$117.31, added $362.69 to his profits. 


Emery’s exclusive around-the-clock, 


door-to-door delivery service helps to 
reduce inventory costs...1increase sales 
... for maker and seller alike. 

Emery will help you reduce inven- 
tory...increase sales...by serving any 
point in the nation in hours... give you 
twelve to twenty-four hour faster ar- 
rival overseas. 

Write in for free full-color map show- 
ing how close your customers are to 
you through fast, dependable Emery 
Air Freight. 


EMERY. air FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. Serving the United States, Alaska, Canada...and Europe, Asia, Africa 





FLORIDA... 











(Ad: 


mainspring of electronics 


Electronics manufacturing a $150 
million business, three times the 
1955 size...much activity in missites 
and defense, civilian volume grow- 
ing impressively, too...numerous 
sub-contracting opportunities. 


So swiftly has electronics manufacturing 
grown in Florida that it has more than 
tripled in number of plants and _ total 
employment from 1955 to 1958. Over 
100 different plants throughout the State 
are currently doing $150 million worth 
of business annually. 


“Space Capital, U.S.A.” 


Cape Canaveral, America’s famed missile 
test center, houses a long and distin- 
guished list of firms doing research, 
including Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Boeing Airplane, Chrysler, Aveo, North- 
rop, Douglas, RCA, PAA, Convair Div. 


of General Dynamics. 


One of many Florida manufacturers 
with close Canaveral ties is Radiation, 
Inc.. Melbourne. which started with 23 
employees in 1950. today has ove! 700 
of which more than 25°% are engineers. 
The Company recently opened a new 
“astrionics’’ department. 


“One of the major reasons for our con- 
tinued success and expansion.” says an 
official of Radiation, “has been the high 
caliber of employees we've been able to 


attract. and the low rate of labor turnover.” 


Civilian activity high 
Florida can also point to muct 


military electronies activity. Fast-growir 


Electron-Machine Corp. in Umatill 














“lorida’s northern boundary 
California’ s southern boundary ild- 
climate economies favor year ’round industry. 


— 
One of the world’s smallest transformers, made 
at Casselberry near Orlando, by Johnson 


Electronics, Inc., typifies Florida’s unlimited 
horizons in space-missile manufactures 


busy producing specialized non-contact 
gauges for use by steel manufacturers, 
paper companies, and citrus canners, 
Telectron Co., Fort Lauderdale, is making 
automatic garage door openers. 


Special training programs, provided by leading 
schools and state universiti in cooperation 


th electronics firms, assure s 


EZ-Way Towers. Tampa, manufac- 
tures a wide variety of steel towers and 
actuated antenna supports for ham and 
commercial radio broadeasting and 
receiving, plus TV broadcasting and 


receiving: the firm has more than quad- 
pledinsize since 1951. Communications 
Coral Gables. prod 
ilt and ground 
1 the top hive 
rs. Alrpax Prod 
nplifiers and fre 


! eadquat 


field for sub-contractors 
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rida Association of Eleet 

it. Permanent 
i typical case 1 
Orlando which is bu yr fir 
} oduecing missiles Iirtror s Inter- 


m 
national recently bou I plant neal 
Fort Lauderdale capable 

electronic and electro-mechanical com- 
ponents, plastics, gears, and stampings 


on a start-to-finish basis 


Individual success stories in electron- 
ics are many. Example: Florida Aircraft 
Radio & Marine, Inc Miami, which 
started with $285 worth of surplus air- 
craft electronic parts in 1945, today has 
a$1 millionexport operation. Then there's 
Milgo Electronics, Miami, with over 100 


ed technicians. 


employees today, compared with only f 
just three years ago. 


FURTHER FLORIDA DATA: Other indus- 
tries, too, find special advantages in 
Florida: Chemstrand’s vast nylon plant 
near Pensacola, with its “indoor-out- 
door” assembly line setup, typifies how 
industry benefits constructionwise from 
Florida’s year “round mild climate .. 
the State is the world’s largest producer 
of phosphate, markets over 10,000,000 
tons yearly ... nearly 650.000.000 board 
feet of lumber are logged annually . 
1204 new industrial plants were estab- 
lished in 1956 and 1957 alone ... Miami 
International Airport is the world’s 
largest base for the maintenance and 
overhaul of commercial aircraft 
Florida annually produces more than 
70.000.000 Ibs. of commercial food fish 


Florida facts, figures 
-..and surveys 
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In addition, the Industrial Services 
Division will gladly conduct special 
studies and assist in selecting sites. All 
inquiries are held in strictest confidence 
Write today to B. R. Fuller. Jr.. Execu 
tive Director, Florida Development 
Commission, 3803-5 Caldwell Building 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


Come see Industrial Florida for ru 
Write State of Florida, Dept. C, Cald 
Bldg., Tallahassee. for new 100 page ¢ 
Vacation Guide Book to help plan 


all-Florida tour. 





G. H. Skillman, trainmaster, uses versatile Bendix 
2-way radio for more efficient operation of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Locust Point Yard, Baltimore, Md 


HOW THE B&O USES BENDIX RADIO TO BENEFIT SHIPPERS 


To get freight to its destination 
quicker, 55 major railroads are now 
using modern Bendix™ 2-way radio. 
It speeds up and facilitates hundreds 
of railroading operations and thus 
benefits both the roads and their 
customers. 

In the B&O yard pictured above 
—one of the biggest and busiest on 
the eastern seaboard— Bendix radio 
puts the trainmaster in instant voice 
contact with key people on trains or 
on foot all over the yard. And they 
with him. This instant communica- 
tion reduces the chance of human 
error or misunderstanding of orders; 


A thousand products 


trouble can be reported immediately 
and corrected quicker; locomotives 
are saved traveling thousands of 
wasted miles per year returning to 
trainmaster’s office for orders; grain 
is quickly gotten into those huge 
elevators in the background, reduc- 
ing spoilage; trains are made up 
faster and you get your shipment 
sooner. Time and money are saved 
in scores of other ways. 

All because, when everybody has 
the word, efficiency skyrockets. 

You don’t have to have an oper- 
ation as big as a railroad to put 
Bendix 2-way radio to work. All 


by 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 


kinds of businesses with hard-to- 
reach personnel are using it to save 
time and money: service operations, 
truck fleets, tow-trucks, highway 
construction crews, contractors, etc. 

And now, due to a recent ruling by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, most businesses can easily 
qualify for a license to use mobile 
radio. 

If communicating has been a 
chronic problem and you would like 
to discuss the practicability of 2-way 
radio for your operations, just con- 
tact our Bendix Radio Division, 
Baltimore 4, Maryland. 


a million ideas 
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What Mutual Fund Managers Say About 1959 


‘Earnings and dividends are turning up.” 


“Chemicals, electronics, and office 


ock market wi 


Il hit 750 next 





The Mood Is Fairly Cheerful 


The forecasts above are a sample of 
what investment company managers 
now are saying in the privacy of their 
board rooms There’s considerable 
range in their predictions, but apart 
from the few extremists an underlving 


theme of cautious optimism — runs 
through them all. 
Vhis common theme is the most 


significant finding im a conndential 
survey of mutual fund managers made 
by BUSINESS WrEK. Asked about. the 
1959 outlook, the men who head th 
open-end and closed-end investment 
trusts madc that thei 
iggressive buving equities will carry over 
into the beginning of 1959. This means 
ilded strength for stock prices 
¢ Growing Importance—\V hit 
fund managers sav—and do—is 
ingly important. Assets of the members 
in the National Assn. of Investment 
Companies now total more than S14 
billion; the flow of cash tocks 
from this big source has been one of the 
major forces behind this vear’s bull mat 
ket. 

Vhe funds are also important becausé 
they have wooed the small investor 
back to Wall Strect, luring him with 
professional management and diversified 
portfolios. ‘Vheir this 
been good; not manv have missed the 
rise in the market. And although sales 
of new mutual shares are sagging latch 
(as they do traditionally when the mar- 
ket is on a spree, with investors looking 
for a quick buck, not long-term appre 
ciation), the public is still showing its 
faith in the industrv. 
¢ Sell-Off Unlikely—lund 
with surprisingly few exceptions, say 
that stocks are in no danger of a drastic 
scll-off. ‘The majority savs that despite 
the present high level of stock prices 


cleat recent 


these 


MICTCAS 


mto 


record VCar Tas 


managers, 
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the prospect is for a continued climb 
or a topping out close to present levels. 
Ihe minority that does expect a break 


fecls that prices will fall only 15‘, at 
the most. 
\t the same time, the managers 
ince no great faith in the continuing 


breadth and vigor of the business. re 
covery, expecting industrial output to 
tart to stabilize Most of them 


look for the FRB production index to 


SOOT] 


werage roughly 143-7 over the next 
vear; last month, it hit 14] 

\ stable cconomic outlook is not 
inconsistent with a rising market, ac 
ording to the fund managers. ‘They 
ww that stabilization will be a good 
thing for stock prices 

Nicanwhile, most will) continue to 
put their new cash into commons 
unless specialized investment objectives 

tate a different tack. This vear, the 

rwhelming majority have been net 
buvers of stocks, and there’s no sign 
of anv significant change. Onlv a hand 


outlook Wis 
were thinking. of 


defensive 


ful said the 1959 busin 
that they 
witching to a mor 


POOT 


position 


|. Elements of Strength 


In defending their optimism, fund 
managers claim that many of the cle 
ments that bolstered stock prices this 
ear will also make for a strong murket 
in 1959 

The strongest force, thev sav, is. the 
fear of inflation night or wrong. ‘Vhe 


fund managers were disappointed when 
onsumer prices failed to fall during the 
ession, scemg it as a 
during a 
“From here,’ 
“T can’t dispute the 
iwakened interest im 


sign that prices 


vould soar strong business 


recove;n plained one 
Manager, pulslic’s 


tocks 


OmMnon 





as an inflation hedge, and | sce n 
son why people shouldn't be caught u 
in the same inflation psychology next 
year. 

Other factors listed by the fund ina 
agers for this vear’s market ris« 

e Confidence that the recessi 
would be short-lived 
ported by the strength of disposabl 
personal income. 

e The cderal 
of interest rates during the rece 


a confide 1} 


> ’ 
Re yCT\ IOWCTINE 


which increased) the mone upp! 
added to the amount of funds availab] 
for investment. 

e The scarcity of good grad 
vestment stocks 

e Increased defens¢ pending 
the prospects of a budget deficit 
VCar 

Fecling that many of these sam 

ish factors should be present aga 
1959, the fund managers sce no rea 
to fear a drop im stock pri \V 1 


more, thev look for “liberal” Dem 
legislation in public welfare and othe: 


areas, Which may induce a furth 

e Averages—As the mayjorits 
Dow-Jones industrials avcrage 

the 560s, should range bety 

ind O10 im 1959. Only about 

the managers in the survey expect 

Dow Jone s average to top] le below 4 
next vear, against some 30 whi 


thought it would climb well abx 
Ihe most 
from. the 


optimistic 
Midwest fund manager ) 


Ippraisa 


felt that the average would hit 
Some. trust managers with 
treme antipathy to getting it 
limb, raised) some. ticklish qu 
about 1959. Until thes 
factorily answered, the aim 


outlook would be clouded 
¢ Inflation—The biggest quer 








‘The Marl 


for Super-Fine Cutting 
of Hard, Brittle Materials 


the KLMohhite 


Industrial Airbrasive’ Unit 


The S.S.Wuite Industrial Airbra- 
sive Unit cuts almost all hard, 
brittle materials—even something 
as delicate and fragile as this 
Christmas tree ornament! It’s a 
practical industrial tool. A con- 
centrated stream of gas-propelled 
abrasive particles — high speeds - 
does a tremendous variety of deli- 
cate cutting jobs without shock, 
vibration, heat or pressure! No 
danger of shattering, chipping or 
crazing. You can cut glass, ger- 
manium, ceramics shape deli- 
cate crystals drill small parts 

. Or remove deposited surface 
coatings. Never say a cutting job's 
impossible until you've first let us 
test the Airbrasive Unit on your 
own samples. For more informa- 
tion, just write to 


ckibhite 


First Name in Airbrasive Cutting 


THE S.S.WHITE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Department 15A 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y 


Western Office 
1839 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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... Investment companies 
look for business activity to 
rise only slightly . . .” 


STORY starts on p. 67 


what effect a mild recovery would nave 
on inflation psychology. A number of 
the money managers scoffed at what 
one called ‘ta rather badly documented 
inflation psychology.” Thev felt that 
the public’s unawareness of the “hard 
facts” made it particularly vulnerable to 
any slowdown in business. Said onc 
fund manager, “Inflation may be a long 
term threat, but it’s doubtful if it will 
rear its head in the next 12 months.” 

Some investment men fecl that the 
public may cool off if there is no infla- 
tion next vear. ‘They point out that 
stock prices have already discounted a 
rosv future, and thev felt that a ‘“‘colos- 
sal upsurge” in capital spending would 
be needed to keep small investors in 
ihe market. Most thought such an up 
surge unlikely. 

Indeed, most investment companies 
look for business activity to rise only 
slightly. In fact, not one manager felt 
that the FRB index would average above 
150 next vear. 

Some dissenting monev managers felt 
that anv ‘“‘business stabilization” would 
have a slowing effect on earnings and 
dividends. “Sooner or later,” com- 
mented one manager, “the public is 
going to start looking carefully at both 
these items. When thev don't find 
happy reports, I’m afraid of what will 
happen.” 

he pessimists also worry about labor, 
particularly the possibility of a stecl 
strike. Others mentioned tight money 
rates, stringent tax policies, and low 
viclds as factors that would put a 
damper on the stock market 

\ good number hesitated to make 
fast and hard predictions “because the 
public attitude toward the new car 
models hasn't jelled enough,” although 
sales latelv have been lively 


ll. Who Likes What 


The mixed character of the man 
agers’ thinking is reflected best in the 
varied opinions as to which stock groups 
will be leaders, which laggards, in next 
year’s market. 

Generally, the funds favor the basi 
industries—steel, oil, and chemical. 
Some also stated preference for growth 
stocks—such as office equipment, and 
cvclical stocks—such as the rails and rail 
Way cquipment 

Most funds normally play it safe by 
sticking mainly with whatever blu 
chip issues stand to benefit most from 
prevailing conditions 
they stuck with, the recession-proof 
defensive issues This vear, thev’re 


hus, last vear, 








MAJOR RADIO-TV 
COMPANY 


SEEKS DIRECTOR 
OF 


DESIGN ENGINEERING 


OUR ENGINEER MUST: 


Have had at least 10 years 
of engineering management in 
the radio-TV field. 


Have had at least 5 years in 
design engineering in this field. 


Be under 45, have advanced de- 
gree or equivalent, unusually 
dynamic of person, and today 
making at least $20,000. 


Be capable of total responsibility 
for the administration and direc- 
110-man 
engineering department. 


tion of a design 


Please reply to 


P-9511, Bu 
oN 


ALL REPLIES HELD 
IN 
STRICT CONFIDENCE 


OUR EMPLOYEES KNOW OF THIS AD 
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Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 


I nvestors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
137" Consecutive Dividend 


| 
h 


10 cents a share, 

from net income, nl 
payable December a 
24 to shareholders ens: 
of record Novem | @ aie 
ber 28, 1958 | Fie. 
F 


ROBERT W. LADD 


Secretar 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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turning more to the issues which would 
stand to gain from an improving econ 
omy. But there’s considerable variance 
in their choice. 

Airlines, insurance, and textile stocks 
get a good deal of backing for next 
vear. Stray votes are cast for a score 
of other groups, including distillers, 
movies, building materials, radio & 
I'V, uranium, natural gas, and utilities. 
Generally, the funds are skeptical of 
auto stocks. 
¢ Weaker Groups—lhe list of stocks 
that the funds expect to perform 
worse than the market as a whole is 
just as diverse. ‘Tagged most often as 
laggards are the defensive groups, such 
as the food chains and tobaccos 

Also tabbed as weak performers arc 
some of the heavy equipment. stocks, 
such as electrical, farm, and industrial 
machinerv. Non-ferrous metals aren't 
expected to do better than the averages, 
particularly since there are no sure signs 
that prices of these metals will show a 
sharp rise. 


Ill. Reluctant Prophets 


The answers were vague when th 
funds were asked just what thev would 
do next year. Many funds don't like 
to tip their hands, some dislike making 
public pronouncements that can be 
thrown up to them later. Others arc 
simply reluctant to make any plans 
at a time when the drving up of new- 
share sales might force them to curtail 
their buving. 

Just the same, some subtle clues to 
1959 plans thread through the survey. 
Over-all, it seems clear that the invest- 
ment companies are just a bit uneasy 
about the recent market spree—and not 
just because it tends to cut off sales of 
new. shares. 

You glimpse the uneasiness in the 
answers of managers of the balanced 
funds, who seek stability by mixing 
stocks with bonds in their portfolios 
Most of these managers have been net 
buyers of stocks, but only by slim 
margins. The margins are increasing, 
but the managers sav thev are not 
rushing headlong into equities 

Unease is also glimpsed in the an- 
swers given by a few closed-end trusts 
One, a net seller of stocks this vear, says, 
“We do not contemplate any substan 
tial changes in broad policy. We may 
however, make changes in individual 
stocks and stock groups.” Another 
closed-end fund savs it will concentrate 
on “under-valued issues.” 

One big fund feels that any sharp 
rise in the market from here on is a 
danger signal. It thinks the Dow 
Jones industrials average will soar to 
650, but savs about its 1959 invest 
ment policy: “We'll probably become 
net sellers of stocks if the market. ris« 
continues much further.” END 
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Lhis announcement is neither 


ot a New Issue 


2,410,000 Shares 


The Upjohn Company 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $1) 


Price $45 a Share 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION SMITH, BARNEY & CO, GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO, 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH BLYTH & CO., INC. 
EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. GLORE, FORGAN & CO 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO, AKIDDER, PEABODY & CO LAZARD FRERES & CO, 
neorporated 


LEHMAN BROTHERS STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


WHITE, WELD & CO, BE. HW. SCHNEIDER AND COMPANY? 


Mecember 11, 1958 
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They LOVE to work in “ 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA “* 


—= 


s i | ox Plant 
LAKELAND OFFERS: Production line Lakeland Bo | 


, of UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATIO 
. Ideal working conditions 


. Friendly labor supply 

. Unusual tax advantages 

. Plentiful plant sites 

. Good banking 

. Strategic location 

It will pay you to write for full details of the Lakeland 
story. Your inquiry will be held strictly confidential. 


Jacksonville 


P.S. Lakeland is a vacation wonderland, too. 


Thong Hub of Industrial FLORIDA! 


LAKELAND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
P. O. Box 979 Lakeland Chamber of Commerce Lakeland, Florida 
Paul E. Gilmore, Consultant 
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In the Markets 


Industrials Average Hits New Peak 


After News of AT&T Stock Split 


Sparked by AT&T's big rise Wednesday (page 25), 
the stock market soared this week. On Wednesdav, the 
Dow-Jones industrials average—in which AT&T’ plavs 
a fat role—closed at 569.38, up two points from its pre 
vious record peak, hit last Nov. 17. 

But many observers felt that the market’s sharp thrust 
would be short-lived—at least for the moment. ‘They 
pointed out that only a slim margin separated the num- 
ber of advancing issues from the number of issues that 
were declining. And they worried that many of the 
blue chips—like du Pont, General Motors, and Freeport 
Sulphur—were losing the gains they had registered in 
November. 


Group of New York Trust Holders 
Threatens to Wage Proxy Fight 


A proxy fight involving a New York City bank—New 
York Trust Co., 26th largest in the countrv—broke into 
the open this week but seemed destined to get nowhere. 
A group of institutional investors, claiming to represent 
25% of the 1.2-million shares outstanding, are demand- 
ing election of a five-man slate. 

Adrian M. Massie, New York ‘Trust’s chairman, said 
that the dissidents want representation only to force the 
bank “to merge into a larger institution.” 

The insurgents are likely to run into heavy resistance 
from other institutional investors, mostlv insurance com- 
panies, which reportedly hold close to a majority of the 
stock. A senior officer at one of these companies said 
this week that they “intend to support the present man- 
agement in this controversy.” 


Consent Decree Terminates Squabble 


Over Offering of Arvida’s New Issue 


The underwriting industrv breathed casier this week. 
The reason: The dispute between the Securities & Ex 
change Commission and Arvida Corp. (BW—Sep.27°55, 
pl46) was settled out of court. Just before that, Arvida’s 
$27.5-million offering came to the market and sold out 
within the day. 

Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. and Dominick & Dom 
inick, underwriters of the issue, had been accused by the 
SEC of making what amounted to an offer to sell Arvida 
stock before a registration statement was on file. ‘They 
consented to a court order condemning their holding 
of a press conference to announce the issue. 
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SEC interpreted the consent as a victory for its policy 
of barring almost all discussion of a forthcoming issue 
(BW—Dec.13'58,p28). But the commission emphasized 
its opinion that the underwnters had acted in good faith 
and had not intended to violate the law. 


Stock Purchase Gives Investment Group 


Controlling Interest in Railroad 


\ “commanding stock interest” in Chicago, Mil 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR has been acquired by 
an investment group led by Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons, 
a small New York stock brokerage house. Reports are 
that the group has bought close to 300,000 shares of 
the 2.1-million outstanding, at prices between S15 and 
$22 a share. ‘This week, the stock was selling at $24 

One spokesman for the group revealed that it is not 
out to upset existing management. He explained that 
“we think the road serves a fine area and that it offers 
a sound investment.” Chicago, Milwaukec 
mainly in agricultural territory, counts on freight for 
most of its revenues. Its earnings so far this year are 
higher than in 1957. 


operates 


H. K. Porter Co. Gets One Foot 
On Big Board As Preferred Is Traded 


11. K. Porter Co. Inc. of Pittsburgh, widely diversified 
manufacturer of industrial products, moved one step 
closer this week to its goal of a listing on the New York 
Stock Exchange for its common stock. As a byproduct 
of its merger with Thermoid Co. (BW—Nov. $'55,p113), 
Porter's 54% preferred stock was admitted to trading 

T. M. Evans, chairman of the company, owns 77% 
of Porter's common shares. ‘This disqualifies the stock 
under the NYSE’s requirements for numerical and geo 
graphical distribution of shareholders. But levans want 
the common listed, and some observers feel that the 
merger is likely to induce him to offer some of his share 
to the public soon. 


Warner-Lambert, R. J. Reynolds Call Off 
Merger Plans—to the Market's Delight 


Phe proposed merger of Warner-Lambert Pharnace 
tical Co. and R. J. Revnolds ‘Vobacco Co. (BW —Oct.4 
'5$,p35) seemed to be neatly buttoned up only a 
ago. Now it has been called off. 

When the news was announced, Wall Strect he 
a sigh of relief. ‘The typical reaction was that if th 
merger had gone through, the W-L stockholders wou 
have taken a beating. In particular, tobacco stocks nor- 
mally have a much lower price-carnings ratio than the 
drugs; W-L stock has been depressed recently for th 
reason. 
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TURN THIS TOUGH PLASTIC 
INTO DOLLARS? 





Where can you use a material that’s so In addition, it cuts manufacturing cost, It's called Durez 16771 

tough it will outwear even metal—vet because hardly any finishing is needed Your custom molder knows about this 

takes almost any shape with little or no The part comes out of the mold just as new plastic and can help you put it to 

machining”? you see it here, to highly accurate toler- work. To explore how you can use it to 
Automotive engineers picked this Durez ances get a better-functioning product or reduce 
per-plastic for the ring-shaped clutch This Durez material is one of the new manufacturing costs, check with your 

cone used in big-car automatic transmis super-phenolics. It’s reinforced with fi molder now. Or, for more information, 
ions. When the transmission is shifted to brous glass; specially formulated to achieve write to DuREZz PLastics Division, Hook- 
verse, this 3/2-ounce cone transmits full high impact strength and all the other er Chemical Corporation, 4012 Walck 
ngine power to move a 244-ton car! properties a hard-working part must have Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y 
Look what else this Durez plastic does 

for the car manufacturer: it outlasts the 

material previously used easily resists DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION 

high transmission temperatures re 

mains dimensionally stable under all op 

erating conditions eliminates the ten 

dency to gall, or roll up, which would 





cause too-small clutch clearances 


Sales Office . T ® KENTON @ LOS ANGELES © NEW YORK @ NIAGARA FA S @ PHILADELPHIA © TA 


In Canada: #ooKer EMICALS LIMITED, NORTH VANC VER B 
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Overseas 


For Singer Sewing 


Foreign market grows faster 
than home sales for world leader 
now challenged by Necchi, Pfaff, 
even Red Chinese brands. 


Singer Mfg. Co. never quite believed 
that competition could hurt 

Giant of the sewing-machine indus- 
trv worldwide, it pooh-poohed Italy's 
Necchi and West Germanv’s Pfaff when 
they began peddling fancy zigzag ma 
chines after the war. 

Then the Japanese began flooding 
world markets with low-priced = ma- 
chines, and Singer began to take notice 
As one counter-measure, it started im 
porting zigzag machines for the U.S 
market from its European plants 

Still, like Henry Ford with his black 
Model ‘T’s, Singer continued to rest 
chiefly on its old reliables—heavv, black 
(with gold lettering), straight-stitch 
models dating from prewar days. And 
company management, conservative bi 
tradition and still thinking of past 
cesses, hardlv budged from its old wavs 
of operating. 

e New Leaf—Todav, faced with a bitter 
competitive battle that is likely to go 
far into the future, Singer is beginning 
to fight back, in marketing strateg 
management organization 

e In place of the “Old Guard” at 
the top, it has installed +43-vcar-old 
Donald P. Kircher as president (pictu 
page 7+), and appointed 
to other key positions 

e Whik 
1.700. sales-and-sewing 
U.S.—double_ the 
cars ago—for stead 


toward a 
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I} ils¢ has boo ted icv rtisi 
to S3-million vearly and 1 
nationwide 25,000 “Ser 
tests. 


e Though it) stall 
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quality, it as ra 


tepping 

machines (over 
to sell 
to 


mect 


high-priced 
preparing SY to Sf On 
possibly imported from Japan 
Vhat’s to the flood of Japancsé 
imports sold through such mass-\oluny 
outlets as Sears Roebuck Mont 
gomery Ward. 

e Sales Sag—Fven so, sales last vear fell 
off for the first time since the war—from 
$364-million in 1956 to $359-million 


be 
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It looks as if Singer is barely holding 
wn in sales this 


Already 


( hing 


VCal 

of ( S 
to 1. 
from 


, Its share hom 
running milhon an- 
dropped two-thirds 
prewar to around one-third (though it 
the U.S 
i] sewing-machine market 
¢ Following the Flag—l'rom its earliest 
days 108 vears ago, Singer has pioncered 
foreign All the world, its 
became a of Yankee 
manufactures. 

he company followed Commodore 
Perry into Japan; by the 1930s, it had 
sold 1.5-milion machines to Japanese. 
Until the 1917 revolution, it owned 
1 $15-million plant in Russia. ‘Through- 
out Asia, into the of 
China, salesmen traveled by camel, ele- 
phant, and vak-drawn carts to find buvy- 
rs for the $100 Singer ‘“Turtle-back.” 

In buving Singers, millions of for- 
got their first real taste of Amer- 
ican Capitalism—a mass-produced prod 
uct, installment the trad 
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i] major language in the world. 
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YOUTH has been promoted at Singer, in 
cluding 43-vear-old Pres. Donald P. Kircher. 


Italy to specialize im certain models for 
broad .sales to the whole Common 
Market. It’s also getting tighter, more 
direct control of plants there. For in- 
tance, it has quietly been buying shares 


of its West German licensee, Naechma 
chinenfabrik Karlsruhe, and this week 
is adding Singer to the company’s ofh- 
cial name 
e Bitter Race—Just as it does in the 
U.S., Singer faces rough competition 
in foreign markets. Even the Commu- 
nist bloc, reportedly producing 3.5-mil- 
lion machines vearly, is beginning to ex- 
port to such countries as Britain. Red 
Chinese machines, selling at cut-rate 
prices, are a real headache in Southeast 
Asian markets The Japanese are all 
over the map, and they don't let ob- 
stacles stop them 

When Britain’ refused to license 
Japanese imported machines, Japanese 
companies sent parts and castings to 
Ireland for assembly, then shipped com- 
pleted models to Britain as “Irish” 
products 

That's not all the tricks dreamed up 
by foreign competitors. In Brazil, for 
example, many competitors’ machines 
copy Singers, and the parts are inter- 
changeable. Singer has invested in a 
network of service stores, but the com- 
petitors merely tell customers to get re- 
placement parts through Singer. 


ll. Foreign Problems 


In a quick rundown of countries, you 
can see Singer's problems 

In Canada. Singer had a near-ncnop 
oly of the market before the war. Now, 
despite a strong network of 176 stores, 
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it has less than half the market—this 
vear about 80,000 sales out of 180,000 
Japanese machines, capturing one-third 
of the market, sell under such American 
sounding brand names as Cadillac and 
I leetwood. ‘To make better use of its 
timber holdings (for supplving wood for 
machine Singer has put $16 
million into a pulp mill 

In Mexico, Singer claims a 60° slice 
of the pic, though competitors say it’s 
than that. One fast-growing 
rival is Japan’s ‘Vovoda, which recently 
1 plant that mainh 


cabinets), 


smaller 


opened produces 
of Singers. Still, Singer ap 


pears to be going strong, with 65 stores, 


, 
Che ip Copies 


52-week sewing course, and careful 
market studics. ‘These studies show that 
$2 of Mexican customers have a tota 


$160 monthly 
sing ground. It 
150 stores, including 
trade up 
cornered only 


income of under 

In Brazil, Singer is | 
has a network of 
1 floating “sewing center” for 
the Amazon. But it has 


family 


one-sixth of the present 300,000-ma 
chine market, which is expected to 
reach 500,000 in five vears. That’s be- 


cause it lagged behind the Japanese in 
getting into local production, priced its 
models 20 above competitors, and 
required stiff installment terms. While 
promoting its Slant-O-Matic zigzagget 
introduced in the U.S. last vear) as 
better than Necchi's or Pfaft’s, Singer 
still isn’t producing it in Brazil 

In France, Singer is king. Protected 


by French tariffs, its Bonnieres-sur 


Seine plant—completely rebuilt from 
war damage—produces 100,000 ma- 


chines annually. The company’s 1,500 
full-time salesmen, known as ‘Monsieur 
Singer,” tramp door-to-door, win more 
than 85° of the sewing-machine mar- 
ket. By French standards, the company 
is a fairly large advertiser, even running 
a lotterv contest with a week’s vacation 
at Monte Carlo as the grand prize. 

In Japan, Singer has had a series of 
troubles. After the war, it “shopped 
iround too long” for a Japanese manu- 
facturing partner. When it finally 
bought into Pine Sewing, an offshoot of 
Mitsui (one of Japan’s prewar “zaibat- 
sus” or trading houses), the 200 sup 
pliers and 100 assemblers in the indus- 
try formed an “Anti-Singer League.” 
Phey sent a petition with 20,000 sig- 
natures to the U.S. Embassv, denounc- 
ing the tie-up. 

Behind the scenes, Singer argued that 
the Japanese, selling 900,000 machines 
to the U.S. last year and even higher 
sales this vear, should play fair and 
welcome a U.S. company on home 
ground. It pointed out that it opposed 
U.S. tariff increases two years ago, 
while White Sewing Machine Corp., 
the No. 2 producer here, supported 
them. (White has since switched to 
importing Japanese machines, virtually 
abandoning domestic production.) 

But Singer still hasn’t received official 


validation” for its Pine Sewing in- 
vestment, thus can’t remit profits 
Moreover, while Singer claims Pine 
Sewing is No. 3 in sales, competitors 
sav it doesn’t even rank with the so- 
called Big live Best known of these 
in the U.S. market is Brother Sewing 
Machine of Nagova 

Adding to Singer's troubles in the 
lar ast 1s Indian production. Several 
Indian plants are exporting to ne irby 
ireas—and reportedly planning to ship 
50,000 units to the U.S. And Singer 
so far has been unsu ful in dicker- 


ing with Delhi to build a plant 
Meanwhile, the 


ompany Is trying 


to expand issembly operations in Pakis 
tan and Indonesia. It’s also completing 
1 cabinet-making plant in the Philip- 


pine S 


Ill. Singer’s Strengths 


Singer, of course, is still huge and 
powerful. It has 70,000 emplovees, a 
rich bank account ($314-million in 
working capital alone), and a_ reputa- 


tion that is the envy of competitors 

In Accra, capital of Ghana, Singer's 
sewing center rivals anything it has in 
Western Europe. Its salesmen take to 
the bush in specially rigged trucks, pitch 
sales to a “buy now, pay later” plan 

In Italy, Necchi’s stamping ground, 
Singer is making 100,000 units yearly 
ind selling neck-and-neck with Necchi 
by the latter's own admission. 

Proof of Singer’s strength appears in 
its ability finance so much expansion 


in the « ries where it sells. Necchi 
Pres. Gino Gastaldi, noting Singer's 
new plants, says his company sells 


mostly through exports from Italy or by 
licensed production in such countries 


as Argentina, Yugoslavia and the U.S. 


(where Necchi has 8% of the market). 
¢ Some Worries—But there’s no doubt 
that Singer is worrying about its future. 
By failing to retool at war's end, it let 
foreign competitors win a place here 
(Singer's six-month strike in 1959 also 
helped). So the company is stream- 
lining its largest plant (5,700 workers) 
at Elizabethport, N. J. 

Remembering profitable war work, 
Singer is also looking for new defense 
contract to utilize what industry 
sources sav is idle plant capacity. As 
part of this move, the company earl 
this vear bought Haller, Raymond & 
Brown, a Pennsylvania electronics com- 
pany. 

Singer probably will also use Haller, 
Raymond & Brown for developing new 
sewing machines to keep abreast of—or 
ahead of—the stiffening competition. 
Necchi, for one, tries to bring out new 
models each vear, partly to create 
“obsolescence” and generally to. stir 
bigger sales. That's a sales approach to 
which Singer only recently has awak- 


cned. END 
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Johns- Manville Sanacoustic absorbs up to 90% of room noise that strikes it. 


Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings 
cost less installed than 10 years ago 


Yes—the cost of a J-M Sanacoustic™ Ceiling 
is lower than 10 years ago! This is practically 
unheard of in today’s economy. Yet it is true 
in the case of Sanacoustic—the finest in acous- 
tical ceilings. And you gain these advantages: 
Sound-absorbing mineral-wool pads within 
perforated metal units; A baked enamel finish 





Jouns-MANVILLE JM 


that cleans easily; Units that snap into tee bars 
for tight, firm joints; A ceiling that has high 
light reflection and is noncombustible. 

For data on all J-M acoustical ceilings send 
for free booklet ‘“SSouND CONTROL.’ Write 


Johns-Manville, Box 158, New York 16, New 


York. In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. 


JOHNS 








In Business Abroad 


Brazil Will Add $170-Million Mill 
To Its Mushrooming Steel Industry 


In a major effort to boost steel production in Brazil's 
fast growing industrial complex around Sao Paulo, Com 
panhia Siderurgica Paulista (Cosipa) has given an order 
for a $170-million steel mill to the Heavy Construction 
Div. of Henry J. Kaiser Co. 

Located at Piacaguera, Sao Paulo State, the project in- 
ludes coal handling facilities, 25 miles of railroad, slab 
ind plate mills, and a cold reducing mill. Planned initial 
capacity calls for 300,000 tons of rolled steel products 

annually. 

Cosipa is a mixed venture of public and private funds. 
Participation includes the Brazilian Development Bank 
ind other government agencies, plus private steel and 
financial interests in Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. A 
group of Western European banks is also reported to be 
behind the project 

e e« e@ 


international Harvester Gives a Boost 


To Canada’s Buy British Program 


When Canada’s Conservative government came to 
power in 1957, it hatched an economic plan to switch 
part of Canada’s mounting trade from the U.S. to Brit 
in. One point called for diversion of 15% of the pur 
chases made by Canadian companies from U.S. to British 
sources. But the Diefenbaker government hardly ex- 
pected any help from U.S. companies 

Last week, in line with that policv—and to penetrate 
British and Commonwealth markets in a big way—Intet 
national Harvester Co.'s wholly owned subsidiary, Inter- 
national Harvester Co. of Canada, Ltd., announced that 
henceforth it would build its trucks in Canada, and pur- 
chase motors for them from Rolls-Rovce of Canada, Ltd., 
100°%-owned offshoot of Rolls-Royce of Britain. 

lo get ready for the switch, Canadian IHC has been 
expanding its production facilities to the tune of $20 
inillion. Moreover, the truck deal is only the beginning: 
the company’s tractor, seeder, and combine lines are also 
involved 

If the effort is successful, according to THC’s Cana 
dian officials, they expect to step up annual sales in the 
Commonwealth area from an estimated $13-million by 
the end of this vear to about $30-million in 1962. 


Britain Worried Over 1959 Exports, 


Lest Customers Lose Buying Power 


\lthough Britain’s exports rose substantially in No 


vember, British economists are worrving about the trad¢ 
outlook for 1959 


One bad sign is ocean freight rates, which have showed 


76 Business Abroad 


signs of slipping again after a pickup. And with world 
prices for some commodities (rubber, base metals, jute, 
cacao, wool tops) already sliding back from earlier re- 
covery, the economists are waxing more skeptical of the 
ability of the underdeveloped countries to keep on pay- 
ing for British exports. 

lo ‘shore up African and Asian countries depeydent 
on prices and sales of raw materials—and to help them 
maintain their ability to import—the U.S., Britain, and 
Western European nations had made loans and direct 
financial assistance available to them. Now the British 
are beginning to wonder if that assistance was sufhcient. 


Canadian Version of Ex-lm Bank Asked 


To Help Manufacturers Finance Exports 


Canadians have long contended that they could move 
into bigger export markets if Canada had an export 
credit facility enabling them to do so. Last weck, the 
powerful Canadian Manufacturers Assn. formally re- 
quested Ottawa to establish a Canadian institution to 
finance long-term export credits for Canadian goods. 

The CMA brief calls for a Crown corporation—similar 
to the U.S. Export-Import Bank—to be set up. It would 
be capitalized ultimately at about $100-million, and 
according to CMA, would allow Canadian manufac- 
turers to compete with the U.S., Japan, and Western 
Kuropean countries on nearly equal terms. 


Australia to Introduce Its Aspirin 


To American Headache Sufferers 


“Aspro”—Australia’s rival to aspirin—may be on the 
U.S. market soon. Next month, Nicholas of America, 
Ltd., wholly owned subsidiary of Australia’s huge phar- 
maceuticals house, Nicholas Pty., Ltd., Melbourne, and 
its British afhliate Aspro-Nicholas, Ltd., of London, will 
break into the U.S. with headquarters in Chicago. 

Capitalized at $1-million, the U.S. subsidiary initially 
will push a veterinary line, starting with a cobalt “bullet” 
designed to release vitamin B-]2 in the stomach of a 
After that, it intends to open up with other 
Nicholas products, chief of which is “Aspro.” 

The parents, with 13 plants in Asia, Africa, Western 
Kurope, and Australia and marketing outlets in 120 


countrics, boast of producing 10-millic tablets 


sheep 


nl “Aspro” 
daily. 
* * * 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Ruhr coal producers and West German oil companies 
have agreed in substance to form a “crisis cartel” to limit 
sales of heavy oil while the coal industry works off pit- 
head stocks of 14-million tons 


‘Tokyo Electric Power Co. has ordered a 265,000-kw. 
steam turbine-generator from General Electric Co. for 
installation at Yokosuka, outside ‘Vokvo. It’s one of the 
biggest export units ever ordered from the U.S 
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This versatile plastic puts 


MORE MILES IN RUBBER SOLES AND TILES! 








DAREX 43G puts permanent be 
colorful ROBBINETTE floor 
Robbins Floor Products, T 


puts permanent comfort in the CATS 1 


Few objects in everyday use are subjected to more’ Durable as these shoe soles are, their permanent 
wear, tear and pounding than rubber shoe soles and >} 

floor tiles. To help them withstand this daily battering, Ver 
the best rubber soles and tiles today are reinforced 


fy spells out a big difference in footwear comfor 
atile DAREX 43G has been put to good ust 


other products, too. Cable insulation, mech 


with an amazing Dewey and Almy plastic resin... rubber goods and gaskets are also vastly improves 
DAREX 43G. * this plastic resin. Wherever rubber must be 
This magic touch of plastic gives rubber the dura- ... Without loss of resilience... DAREX 43G 


bility it needs to stand up under miles and miles of | perfect solution. 
foot pounding ... without affecting the resiliency that Li 


} ke sO many outstanding products, DAREX 4 
makes rubber ideal for both these applications. Hard the result of Dewey and Almy’s full-secl 
and tough as these reinforced floor tiles are, they still research. Listed below are other examples. Per! 


spring back, erasing even dents from heavy furniture. 


one among them ts ideally suited to your need 





| 2.GRACEs:co 9= 
} DAREX 43G sama ale ALMY Tues nian > 


YS, Cambridge 40, Mass. ¢ Chicago 38, Ill 
ae : 
- San Leandro, Cal Montreal 32, Canad 
San Leandro, Catif. « Montreal o2, Canada 
-—__, 
BATTERY SEPARATOR CHEM T t m ° ‘ aaa . ’ 
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Cutting oil life jumped from 


GULF MA 


Ac its Milford, Conn. plant, U.S. Electrical Motors 


turns out a complete line of motors ranging from 
1, to 250 hp., all precision built. Plant Superin- 
tendent Theodore O'Connor tells how Gulf 
makes things run better here. 

“Unul recently, we were using a soluble oil 


mixed in a 20-to-1 water-oil ratio to cut keyways 


Te 
+ | 


in a variety of motor shafts. Then we sw itched to 
Gulfcut Heavy Duty Soluble Oil mixed 35-to-1. 
Service life of the cutting oil on this job jumped 
from 3 weeks to 3 months! 

‘The new mixture provides much better cool- 
ing. It has doubled our tool life. And we now hold 


closer tolerances—to plus or minus .0O1. 














U.S. ELECTRICAL MOTORS Inc. doubled tool life 
; milling machine with Gulfcut Heavy Duty S 
nt Superintendent Theodore O'Connor, left, d 
eration with Peter Eaton, Gulf Sales f 


nsultation like this is an inte 


RUN BETTER 


Machining efficiency is just one of many results 


Management men can count on from Gulf. 


Whether you're concerned with fuel for your 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


? M, Gulf Building 
truck fleet or lubricants for your plant, see for 
; Pitt ret ), Pa 


yourself how Gulf makes things run better... in 
any operation involving petroleum products. Call 


the nearest Gulf office for prompt action 





“Right! It’s Kodapak Sheet! 
10 MILLION sleeves like this 


have proved its worth!” 


eo out armed with helps ( } f/ And this same 
ortfolios and binders paged with tough leeve—brilhiant, abra 
1. clear-as-crvstal sleeves of Nodapak Sheet ionally stable. alway 
During the past few vears, one maker, Cooks manutacturers keep . 
Inc. of Blackwood, New Jersey, has turned out friends of their salesmet ton 


re than 10 million of these sheet protectors with For further informat 1 about this and other 
exclusive / J Pul-Pruf Silver Strip applications of versatile Kodapak Sheet. call our 
r Cooks’ has found that the Kodapak Sheet representative or writ 

ee through so clearly is the sleeve that Cellulose Products Division 


illustrations of merchandise at their best, EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodapak Sheet MAKES GOOD PRODUCTS SELL BETTER 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales Representatives: Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providence 


Distributors 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); Te 


yronto, Montreal (Paper Sales Ltd 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK If you rarely have a toothache and conclude that you have a pretty 
DEC. 20. 1958 sound set of teeth, you may be overlooking an important aspect of dental 
P , health. As you get older, your dental problems increase—and decay is no 
longer the No. 1 enemy. After age 35, the major threat to your teeth is gum 
disease. These diseases are responsible for 80% of tooth loss among adults 

Unless you visit your dentist regularly, you may be unaware of this 





Gum diseases often are caused by an improper tooth and jaw relation- 
ship (malocclusion). And today more attention is being paid to conditioning 
A BUSINESS WEEK gums and aligning teeth to prevent this sort of trouble. 


The two most common gum disorders are gingivitis (pink and tender 
gums) and pyorrhea (infected pockets and gum recession). If you are trou- 
SERVICE bled by either, your dentist has a whole raft of techniques he can use to halt 
the condition or possibly eliminate it. Gingivitis is often treated with medi- 
cations, and pyorrhea responds to antibiotics and, when indicated, minor 
surgery 
If gum disorders go undetected and untreated, bone erosion is likely 
to result. This, combined with malocclusion, loosens teeth. Once that 
happens, you cannot bite properly and your teeth will not get the stimula- 
tion they need to keep them healthy and firmly rooted 


Malocclusion by itself is serious. Sometimes, persons with improperly 
aligned teeth think of them almost exclusively in terms of personal appear- 
ance. Some don’t bother to have corrective work done, because they think 
it unimportant. This is a mistake—teeth that meet and mesh unevenly, rock 
and jar each other, and eventually may loosen. 


If you neglected to have such work done earlier—or if childhood 
treatment was not entirely successful—it’s a good idea to check with your 
dentist to see what can be done now. You may still associate braces with 
children, but the fact is that more than 15% of orthodontic patients are 
adults. It’s possible to reposition their teeth because tissue regeneration 
continues throughout one’s lifetime 

Orthodontic treatment may take from three months to three years, 
but new materials, new approaches to correction and newly designed braces 
now make teeth aligning a shorter and, sometimes, less bothersome, task. 
In some cases, for example, you might have removable braces (or splints) 
that need be worn only at night. But if you had to wear them all the time, 
you can get them in acrylic or plastic to match your teeth 

A bit of advice: If you’re thinking about corrective dental measures, 
don’t get a fixed picture on the procedure or time required. Treatment can 
be very simple or may involve surgery This accounts for the wide range of 
fees from a few hundred dollars to several thousand. Some dentists use 
accelerated techniques enabling them to give complete mouth rehabilitation 
in a relatively short time (10 days) This, however, is an expensive proposi- 
tion; fees can easily run in the thousands of dollars. 


If you haven’t been in a dentist’s chair recently, on your next visit 
you'll discover that dental care now is easier and considerably less painful. 
Your dentist may administer tranquilizers to calm you, and your gums can 
be chemically desensitized so you don’t feel the needle’s prick as a local 
anesthetic is injected. New high speed drills, some revolving at speeds of 
200,000 rpm., work with a feather-light touch. Also, X-ray equipment is 
safer than it used to be for three reasons: faster film, better shielded equip- 
ment, and less total exposure. 
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A lot of new developments also make it possible to “glamorize” your 
teeth or make your dentures look more natural. You can now get bridgework 
to match your teeth. Or you can have a porcelain filling placed in an artificial 
tooth so that it looks like your own tooth has been filled. Porcelain jacket 
crowns can be made to match adjacent teeth. Dentures also can be made to 
blend with tint and texture of your own gums. 


Another new development you may welcome: Temporary caps to be 
worn until permanent ones ($60 to $150) are ready 


On National Airlines’ new jet flights (Pan American’s Boeing 707) from 
New York International Airport to Miami International Airport, you have a 
choice of economy-class seats, commanding first-class fares, or luxury seats 
at an extra charge of $20. The round-trip fares: first class, $177.76: luxury, 
$199.76 


If you’re partial to the Fort Lauderdale and Palm Beach areas, you now 
will be able to avoid the long trip after landing at Miami. CAB has author 
ized Northeast, Eastern, and National airlines to use Broward International 
Airport at Fort Lauderdale. Northeast has started direct air service between 
New York and Broward, and on Jan. 20 will increase its new service with an 
additional daily flight via Washington. Eastern and National have not 
announced starting dates for their Fort Lauderdale stops 


A box of fine cigars can be a worthy last-minute Christmas item—as a 
gift, or simply to have on hand for holiday guests. The trouble is, unless 
you're an aficionado, you may have a selection problem. 


For the finest, you'll want “clear Havana”—cigars made entirely of 
Cuban leaf. And though excellent cigars are made in the U.S., the truly 
luxurious smoke is a Havana-made import. You can't tell quality by size 
shape, or color—and it’s not true that a green wrapper is a hallmark of 
top quality. Fine Havanas come in both green (candella) and dark (obscuro 
wrappers 


Sizes vary from panetella (small blunt), which usually cost 25¢ each, up 
to the large “double” corona at 75¢ or 80¢ each. And in the finer brands 
there’s a special “Churchill” size at $1 to $1.25. Amististas, Cabanas, Hose 
Piedra, Monte Cristo (Winston Churchill's cigar), Partagas, Por Larranaga, 
Ramon Allones, Romeo y Julieta, Uppman—these are some of the Havanas 
that cigar smokers prize highly. 


Out of Detroit come three winter car care tips that may save you costly 
repairs later on: Keep in mind that air conditioners should be turned on 
periodically to lubricate compressor seals; a convertible’s top mechanism 
should be operated monthly, but not in freezing temperatures; air springs 
require anti-freeze protection of the suspension system 


For whom the snow falls: ‘“Snow-Boy,” a 2'2-hp. hand-propelled snow 
removal machine with an adjustable discharge turret, clears a 15-in. swath 
through any type of snow (Lawn-Boy, Lamar, Mo.; $149.95 plus freight) 
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A new and powerful advertising medium for 


the Hemisphere’s fastest growing market* 


CA } . 
Fag? Mexican 


“BY edition of 
a LIFE 


EN ESPANOL 


Mexico today is a $1,200,000,000 import market 
and growing fast. Soon advertisers will have a new, 
direct and effective instrument to reach this spectac- 
ularly growing market—the new Mexican edition of 
LIFE EN ESPANOL, Four unique advantages 
Editorial New emphasis on material of 
interest to readers in Mexico, presented 
LIFE. EN ESPANOL can. 
Readership — Large, influential circulation 
highest per-copy re ack rship of any pul licatlo 
Mexico offer advertisers substantial covera 
Mexico’s economically active population 
Advertising Presentation [he finest printin 
color reproduction—on LIFE-size pages 


Merchandising ~The complete follow-throv 


igh 
Latin America’s most merchandisable medium 
i -_ all of the know-how of the U.S. LIFE adapt 
! sf to the spec ial needs of the Mexican market 
PUBLICATION DATE—May 18, 1959 


EN ESPA ie) L CIRCULATION RATE BASE— 100,000 Net Paid 
— For full details write or call: Advertising Direct 
LIFE EN ESPANOL, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New Yor 
20, New York ft dson 6-1212 ‘ 


*B 1 Jand 1 , Mexico’s Gross Na 





“SEEING EYES” CONTROL WESTINGHOUSE 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO “WATCH THE DOORS!” 











“Wonderful comments about W estinghouse operatorless ele built into these doors that ‘see’ electronically. Just follow 
vators with Traffic Sentinel doors keep coming in from all this demonstration on door courtesy and see what we mean. 
parts of the country,” reports Betty Furness. ‘There's magic Here, elevator arrives at floor with a smooth, level landing. 





“Passengers leave elevator. Doors remain fully open and movement. Traffic Sentinel electronically sees and senses 
completely motionless. There is no door action whatever passenger traffic and controls the doors. 


. no door feints . no threatening “coming at you’ door 





— ae | 


“While passengers continue to leave the comparatively full fixed time intervals. Traffic Sentinel recognizes and com- 
elevator, doors continue to remain wide open. Door move- pensates for all variations in passenger movement—au- 
ment is governed entirely by passenger traffic and not by tomatically—so that passengers are unaware of the doors. 





TRAFFIC SENTINEL DOORS 
—THEY WATCH YOU 


“Waiting passengers now enter with complete confidence. control at peak perfection—Traffic Sentinel—an original 
Our polite Traffic Sentinel doors never close prematurely — Westinghouse development, 
never budge an inch to scare or annoy them. This is door 
= - 


—_ 








“Only after the last passenger has safely boarded the elevator and in existing buildings anxious to modernize with the 
will the doors close. Westinghouse modern elevator systems finest vertical transportation available.” 
take their proud place in new buildings across the nation 


TISHMAN BUILDING, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York 


peedy moveme o rishman Building and test ride these West- 
tth Avenue h i We 1- inghouse oOperatorless elevator If you 
Seleclomatic Autor tt ae) 
hich all but elimi 
» time. Twenty 
, equipped with Trat 
ed doors, carry a 
6,000,000 pussenvers Loand [romt ( j a altv and Con 
in S stories in a single year chitect arson & Lundin 


you'r New York City, pl 


Pahebpe 


We cme suse Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


WATCH WESTINGHOUSE LUCILLE BALL- 
DES! ARNAZ SHOWS CBS-TV MONDAYS 


Cy 





“The surest link between national promotion and 
local business is the Yellow Pages” 


says B. F. Roman, President, 
National Chemical & Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


“Our Luminall Paint promotion is 
national... but our business is local. 


"So we localize all our national 
advertising with the Yellow Pages 
emblem, which directs prospects to our 
dealer listings under the Luminall 
trade-mark in the Yellow Pages. 





> miracle paint | 
9 ' for every purpose 


® 


| re 


Ee 


1 i 2. commas 
sare omen. 











LUMINALL PAINTS 


er hn : Finest in Finishes! By the 
And Trade Mark Service spotlights our brand for un a Gane Cale 
o)¢ c mnects ‘re, > acle paints.” Paints, var- : 10. womans 
label-conscious prospects .. . directs them to nishes, enamels and stains | staan 
> nenre ny ale ; %~ . - for ail interior and exterior 
the nearest Luminall dealer. Luminall $ trade mark surfaces. Millions of happy 
or trade-name is advertised in 400 different users know the Luminall label is the finest guar- 
- antee in paints. 


“WHERE TO BUY THEM” 
Better Painting Service Inc 
2612 W Greenfield av-Mitchel! 5-4118 
Bobke Gust Paint Co HIB 4 HERS’ PAINTING PACK 
1441 W Hopkins FRanklin 4- 1497 § ; a 
Bobke Gust Paint Co 5 
4413 W Lisbon av-HIlitop 2-3323 
Decorators Supply Co _ \ pt. C, Chicago 9, litineis 
Vhe > > > ; trie 1635 W Center-FRanklin 4-1980 
Whether you sell consumer or industrial products or Knudten Bros Inc 1630 N12 ...-COncord 4-2202 - 
services, Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages is the Steinkeliner Bert Paint Co 


; a } Mak 3733 W North av-Hilitop 4-1880 . 
vital link between prospects and your sales outlets. Make Srcke fica Gece: anil 2 yy MALL PAINTS 
the medium that localizes your national promotion a part ade Mark Service anc : 








directories, with a circulation of over 30 million.” 








the Yellow Pages emblem 
work together to direct 
business office for full information on Trade Mark Service. business to local dealers. 


of your advertising program. Call the local Bell telephone 











In Marketing 


Sunbeam Is Putting Distributors 
On Agency Basis to Spur Sales 


Sunbeam Corp. is trying out a new marketing tech- 
nique in an effort to stabilize the market for its portable 
clectric appliances. 

In a test move on the West Coast, the « ymypany is 
switching its distributors from the usual w! lesaler op- 
cration to an agency basis. ‘These distributors won't buy 
or take title to the goods they handle, but will receive a 
fee for handling. 

The plan has the obvious value for the distributor of 
not tving up his capital in stock. ‘The agent gets addi- 
tional security since he is paid on a fee basis. 

Sunbeam gets what amounts to direct dealing with 
dealers. ‘Vhe prices the company sets are the prices to 
its retailers. ‘This could work to the advantage of the 
agent, too. ‘This gives dealers less chance to dicker with 
wholesalers for bigger discounts. Discounts for volume 
will be severely limited. Dealers who purchase six or 
more items at once get a 32% discount off suggested list 
price rather than 30°, but the really big buver has no 
edge over the relatively smaller one. Finally, dealers who 
order more than three items a month will have contracts 
with Sunbeam under which dealers will undertake to put 
up Sunbeam displays, carry a reasonable stock, take part 
In promotions. 

Sunbeam was probably worse hit than most companies 
by the abandonment of fair trad. 
overloaded with distributors. When retailers could no 
longer get the high margin, their interest in the line 
lagged. Its distributors have been unhappy, and Sun- 
beam has felt a lot would go out of business if profits 
didn’t improve. 


Reportedly, it was 


Post Office Nixes Scheme to Get Rich 
By Selling Subscriptions to Magazines 


\ lot of people with visions of getting nch from sell- 
ing magazine subscriptions had their dreams shattered 
by the Post Office Dept. last week. Under a chain 
letter scheme worked out by M. L.. Westerberg, a 
Wenatchee, Wash. dentist, the potential reward for sell 
ing only six three-vear subscriptions could amount to 
$9,330. ‘To handle the sales campaign, Westerberg or- 
ganized a company, Coinco, Inc., and interested Look 
magazine in running a test. But before the plan could 
get underway, the Post Office ruled it in violation of 
postal regulations. 

The scheme involves a pyramiding arrangement simi- 
lar to the chain letter. An individual buys a subscription 
that enables him to become a dealer and sell subscrip- 
tions to others for $1 commission per subscription. ‘The 
persons he sells to also become dealers, and he collects 
$1 for cach subscription they sell up to five successive 
levels. For example, if one person sells six subscriptions, 
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he collects $6. If cach of those six people also sells six 
subscriptions the original seller gets $36, and so on, up 
to $9,330. 

Local response to the idea was terrific. Over 2,00 
persons in Wenatchee lined up to get started as dealers 
Then the Post Office ruled the idea violated rules against 
postal fraud and using the mails as a lottery. 

Look magazine officials were saying nothing about thi 
magazine's role, except that it had considered making 
some sort of test. “Due to a misunderstanding,” d« 
clared a magazine spokesman, “the test got off on the 
wrong basis,” and Look suspended it “indefinitely. 


Schlitz Augments Its Premium Beer 


With Competitive-Priced Brand 


Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukce, is going into the 
national market with a popular-priced beer. ‘The aim 1s 
to broaden its line and compete in this product category, 
especially against its chief rival, Anheuser-Busch, In 
St. Louis, Mo. Last vear, Busch took first place in total 
beer sales awav from Schlitz, though the Milwaukc« 
brewer still sold more beer under a single label (BW 
Feb.S'58,p45). 

National brewers market popular-priced beers chictly to 
mect competition from local products that generally 
undersell their premium beers. ‘To do this, Schlitz is 
stepping up production of its “Old Milwaukee” label, 
now sold in only five states. “The brand was first mitro 
duced back in 1934, but virtually discontinued during th 
war. It will be put into a few areas next spring, with 
national distribution soon afterward. According to 
Schlitz official, “It will be sold at popular prices which 
will vary in different communities.” 


Greyhound Corp. Is Backing Out 
Of Daily Car Rental Business 


Grevhound Corp. is getting out of the daily drive-it 
vourself rental business it started in 1956. It has n 
been profitable, F. W. Ackerman, president, explains 

Ihe company will continue its longterm car 
truck-leasing operation, which makes up the bulk of 
rent-lease business. ‘The money it realizes through d 
posal of the daily rental operation may be turned over 
to the leasing side. It is moving to hquidate fast, to 
take advantage of the good used-car market 

Short-term car renting is tricky (BW —Apr.26°55,p5 
It is hard to size up the market at a given location. And 
while Grevhound has a lot of leases for U-Drive- It ot 
fices at airports, hotels, and the like, its rental stations at 
bus terminals were probably poor bets, trade observers 
feel—because businessmen who rent cars are unlikely to 
travel by bus. 
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JUPITER, an 18-in. model of U.S. Army’s guided missile 


“works like some of the real ones,” says Lines. “‘Push the button 


and nothing happens.” 


FOREIGN CARS in miniature get a big hand from under- 


age drivers. One electrically driven model, the Grand Prix, retails 
for $308 in Britain. 


TOY INDUSTRY, one of Britain’s outstanding postwar success stories, has set its sights on the $1.7-billion U.S. market 
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GET YOUR NEW PLANT NOW 
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Is the high cost of financing delaying 


your expansion program? It needn't. 
Low-cost financing programs offered by 
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case, you will be dollars ahead in 


operating costs. 
For details on available sites, plants and 
financing write 


Area Development Department « Room 1006 
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Stacked against these figures, only 
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THE TREND 





Let's Have No More Family Fights 


Unless all the signs are wrong, the Eisenhower 
Administration is headed for trouble with the bud- 
get it will bring in next month—the same sort of 
trouble it made for itself in 1957. 

It was just two years ago that the Administration 
put on an exhibition that made both professional 
politicians and professional economists wring their 
hands in despair. After much pulling and hauling, 
it put together a budget for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1957. The President sent this budget to 
Congress with his endorsement, but instead of 
standing behind it, the members of his own official 
family immediately began to tear it to pieces. 

White House chief of staff Adams promptly de- 
nounced it as dangerously high. Treasury Secy 
Humphrey predicted that any such level of spend- 
ing would bring a depression that “would make 
your hair curl.” Eisenhower himself wavered be- 
tween a mild defense and an open invitation to 
Congress to cut what it liked. The result was that 
Congress waded into the budget, making haphazard 
slashes that disrupted the Administration’s pro- 


gram, and the country suffered a jolt to confidence ' 


that helped bring on the 1957-58 recession 

Now, the same thing is happening again. The 
Administration seems ready to put its foot into the 
same bucket with its budget for fiscal 1960. 

There’s an ominously familiar ring to the stories 
coming out of Washington about a split in the 
Administration over levels of spending. Appar- 
ently, Treasury Secy. Anderson and Budget Direc- 
tor Stans are leading a drive for economy even if 
it means junking some of the Administration’s key 
programs. Labor Secy. Mitchell and Interior Secy 
Seaton—reportedly with the backing of Vice-Pres 
Nixon—are fighting for what they consider a “real- 
istic’ budget that will not involve drastic curtail- 
ment of federal programs. 

There’s nothing wrong with this kind of dispute— 
so long as it takes place in private before the bud- 
get goes to Congress. The danger is that it will 
continue after the President makes his recommen- 
dations and that it will produce the same confusion 
and uncertainty that made so much trouble for the 
Administration in 1957. 

The trouble two years ago was that the Admin- 
istration failed to thrash out its problems within 
the family. And Pres. Eisenhower failed to demand 
from that family the sort of public backing that any 
President has a right to expect. 

Everyone knows that this year’s budget presents 
the Administration with one of the most painful 
problems that it has yet encountered. It is going to 
take some brutally hard choices to meet the de- 
mands of defense, foreign aid, and economic growth 
without letting the total run to astronomic heights 


92 


But the country is entitled to ask that the Admin- 
istration should face up to its problem, make those 
choices, and then stand back of its decision. To 
present a budget and then walk away from it is to 
duck responsibility entirely. 

Pres. Eisenhower has always liked to drive his 
team with a gentle hand. That is fine as long as the 
team keeps pulling together. But as any horseman 
knows, there aré times when you have to give the 
reins a good hard yank 


This is one of those times 


Count Your Blessings 


As the nation prepares to take its traditional pause 
for the celebration of Christmas, the prevailing 
mood is one of cautious optimism 

This is quite a contrast with a year ago when the 
economic situation was creating widespread alarm 
With business activity declining, many people 
feared that we might at last see the tailspin that we 
had successfully avoided in the two previous post- 
war recessions. Even those who believed that the 
recession would not deteriorate into a depression 
expected that any upturn would take a long time 
to develop 

Now, just a year later, we are well out of the 
woods. In the first few months of 1958, the economy 
dropped faster and deeper than expected. But there 
was no spiraling decline, and no swampy and treach- 
erous bottom. Instead, business began a recovery 
that has carried most economic indicators to within 
touching distance of their all-time highs. 

This is a remarkable performance. Even in re- 
trospect, the economy’s resistance appears a no- 
table feat. The fact is that in addition to the gov- 
ernment’s contracyclical action and the lack of 
panic among businessmen and consumers, the U.S. 
has been blessed with a big dose of good luck 

We can’t agree with those who have concluded 
from the successful snapback of the economy that 
we need no longer fear a depression. This year’s 
performance has provided no proof of this conten- 
tion—though it may give rise to a complacency that 
would be dangerous ; 

On the other hand, we don’t go along with those 
who are shaking their heads about the recovery on 
the grounds that it is inflationary. True, inflation 
is a threat, but we think that the American people 
prefer the problem of keeping inflation in check 
to the problem of preventing a ruinous depression 

All in all, we think that the nation has earned the 
right to sit back and relax for one long weekend 
In a world in which the cold war is still a basic fact 
of life, we cannot allow ourselves more than that. 
But we can look forward to the new year with more 
hope than we had a year ago 
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